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27, 

Mon. 

NORTHWESTERN     UNIVERSITY 

Calendar  of  the  Summer  Session 

1921 

Baccalaureate  Service. 
Sixty-third  Annual  Commencement. 
Law  School  Summer  Term  opens. 
Registration   Day. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

The  School  of  Commerce 

The  School  of  Education 

The  School  of  Music 

The  School  of  Speech 

The  Graduate   School 

The  American   Institute   of   Normal    Methods 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute 

June     28,  Tue.      Class  work  begins. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

The  School  of  Commerce 

The  School  of  Education 

The  School  of  Music 

The  School  of  Speech 

The  Graduate   School 

The  American    Institute    of    Normal    Methods 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute 

July  4,  Mon.  Holiday.  Excursion  to  Great  Lakes  Naval  Train- 
ing Station,  Fort  Sheridan  and  Ravinia  Park. 

July     16,  Sat.        American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods  closes. 

Aug.  6,  Sat.  Schools  of  Music  and  Speech,  Summer  Terms, 
close. 

Aug.    18-20  Final    Examinations,     College    of    Liberal    Arts, 

School  of  Commerce,  School  of  Education,  and 
the  Graduate  School. 

Aug.  20,  Sat.  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  School  of  Commerce, 
School  of  Education,  the  Graduate  School 
Summer  Terms  close. 

Law  School  Summer  Term  closes. 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute  Summer  Term  closes. 

Academic  year  1921-1922  begins. 
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Aug. 

22,   Mon. 

Sept. 

9,  Fri. 

Sept. 

19,  Mon. 
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The  Faculty 

ADMINISTRATIVE    OFFICERS 

Walter  Dill  Scott,  Ph.D. 
1^ resident  of  the  University 

Clarence  Stephen  Marsh,  II. A. 
Director  of  the  Sutniner  Session 


Thomas  Franklin  Holgate,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
Deem  Emeritus  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Roy  Caston  Flickinger,   Ph.D. 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Ralph  Emerson  Heilman,  Ph.D. 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Jones,  Ph.D. 
Director   of  the  School  of  Education 

John  Henry  Wigmore,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  LL.D. 
Dean   of  the  Law  School 

Peter  Christian  Lutkin,  Mus.D.,  A.G.O. 
Dean   of  the  School  of  Music 

Ralph  Brownell  Dennis,  M.A. 
Director  of  the  School  of  Speech 

James  Alton  James,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
Dean   of  the  Graduate  School 

Frederick  Laird  Kerr,  M.A. 
University  Registrar 
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STAFF  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Earl  Caspar  Arnold,  A.B.,  LL.B Law 

Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Cincinnati.  Lecturer  on  the  Law  of 
Real  Property. 

Electa   Louise   Austin Piano 

Assistant  in  Piano,   Northwestern. 

Louis  William  Bailey,  M.A Sociology 

Professor  of  Sociology,   Northwestern. 
Sarah  Heyworth  Barber Speech  Correction 

Assistant  in   Speech   Correction   and   Speech   Development. 
Helen  Barr,  B.A Physical  Education 

Instructor  in   Physical   Education,    Northwestern. 
Alfred  William  Bays,  B.S.,  LL.B Business  Law 

Professor  of  Business  Law,  Northwestern. 
Frank  Adolph  Bernstorff,  Ph.D German 

Instructor   in   German,   Northwestern. 

Howard  F.  Bishop,  A.B.,  LL.B Law 

Lecturer  on  the  Law  of  Private   Corporations,   Northwestern. 

Lewis  Randolph  Blackman Violin 

Instructor  in   Violin,    Northwestern. 

Ray  Preston  Bowen,  Ph.D Romance  Languages 

Associate   Professor   of  Romance   Languages,    Syracuse    University. 

Frederick  Lyons  Brown,  M.A Physics 

Assistant  in  Physics,  Northwestern. 

Andrew  Alexander  Bruce,  A.B.,  LL.B Law 

Former  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Dakota; 
Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Lecturer  on 
Equity. 

William  Frank  Bryan,  Ph.D English 

Associate   Professor   of   English,   Northwestern. 

Elizabeth  Shotwell  Burger,  B.A.,  Mus.G Piano 

Instructor   in   Piano,    Northwestern. 

Frank  William  Cady,  A.M.,  B.Litt English 

Professor  of  English,  Middlebury  College. 

Margery  Carlson,  M.S Botany 

Instructor  in  Botany,   Wellesley  College. 

Orrin  Nelson  Carter,  A.B.,  LL.D Law 

Justice  of  the   Supreme   Court  of   Illinois.     Lecturer  on  Legal   Ethics. 

Rudolf  Alexander  Clemen,  M.A Economics 

Instructor   in   Economics,    Northwestern. 

John  Addison  Clement,  Ph.D Secondary  Education 

Associate    Professor   of    Secondary   Education,    Northwestern. 
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Arch  Evan  Cole,  Ph.D Zoology 

Instructor  in  Zoology,  Northwestern. 
Kenneth  Wallace  Colegrove,  Ph.D Political  Science 

Associate   Professor   of   Political    Science,    Northwestern. 

Isaac  Joslin  Cox,  Ph.D ...  .History 

Professor  of  History,  Northwestern. 

Henry  Crew,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D Physics 

Fayerweather  Professor  of  Physics,   Northwestern. 

Frederic  Beers  Crossley,  LL.B Law 

Librarian ;    Secretary   of   the   Law    School ;    Professor   of   Legal    Bibli- 
ography,  Northwestern. 

Harold  Bartlett  Curtis,  Ph.D Mathematics 

Instructor   in   Mathematics,   Northwestern. 
Ralph  Brownell  Dennis,  M.A Interpretation 

Director  of  the   School  of  Speech,   Northwestern. 
Forrest  Lee  Dimmick,  Ph.D Psychology 

Instructor  in  Psychology,   Northwestern. 

Louis  Norton  Dodge,  Mus.G Music  Theory 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theory,   Instructor  in   Piano,   Northwestern, 

Charles  Byrd  Elder,  LL.B Law 

Professor  in  the  Law  of  Interstate  Commerce,   Northwestern. 

Thomas  Dawes  Eliot,  Ph.D Sociology 

Associate   Professor   of   Sociology,   Northwestern. 
Dana  McKean  Evans Physical  Education 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical   Education   and   Director  of  Athletics, 
Northwestern. 
Ward  Vinton  Evans,  Ph.D Chemistry 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,   Northwestern. 

John  Herbert  Farley,  Ph.D Philosophy 

Salem   David    Mann    Professor   of   Philosophy    and    Psychology,    Law- 
rence College. 
Harry  Anson  Finney,  Ph.B,,  C.P.A Accounting 

Professor  of  Accounting,   Northwestern. 

Philip  Fox,  M.S Astronomy 

Professor    of    Astronomy     and     Director    of     Dearborn     Observatory, 
Northwestern. 

Victor  Garwood ' Piano 

Instructor  in  Piano,   Northwestern. 
Arthur  Chew  Gilligan,  B.A Romance  Languages 

Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,   Northwestern. 
Adam  Raymond  Gilliland,  M.A Psychology 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  Dartmouth  College. 

Ulysses  Sherman  Grant,  Ph.D Geology 

William   Deering  Professor   of   Geology,   Northwestern. 

Charles  John  Haake,  Mus.G .Piano 

Instructor  in  Piano   and   Normal   Piano  Methods,   Northwestern. 
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(  Jan.    M aki  in    1 1  \ aki: Piano 

Instrmtor    ii)    IMaiio    and    NOrmal    I'iano    Mrthods,    No  it  Invest  fin. 

ErniiST  Hkrmax   Hanni:,   M.A fuofioz/iirs 

Instructor   in    Economics,    Nortluvestern. 

Hattik  Li.om)   Hamt.tn Piano 

Assistant   in    Piano   and    in   C'liildien's    Piano   Classes,    Northwcstc-in. 

Herbert  Lincoln  Harley,  LL.B Laic 

Professor  of  Legislation,    Northwestern. 

Frederick  Henry  Heidbrink,  M.A Entjlish 

Instructor   in    English,    Northwestern. 

Ralph  Emerson  Heilman,  Ph.D Economics 

Professor    of    Economics,    Dean    of    the    School    of    Commerce,    North- 
western. 

Alice  Elizabeth  Jones Public  School  Music 

Instructor  in   Public  School   Music   Methods,   Northwestern. 

Mary  Harrietts  Kisch Piano 

Assistant  in  Piano,  Northwestern, 

Harold  Everard  Knapp,  M.A Violin 

Director  of  the  Violin  Department,  Professor  of  Violin   and  Ensemble 
Playing,   Northwestern. 

Theodore  W.  Koch,  M.A Librarian 

Librarian  of  the  University,  Northwestern. 

Hans  Kurath,   Ph.D German 

Instructor   in   German,    Northwestern. 

Walter  Edward  Lagerquist,  Ph.D Finance 

Professor   of   Finance,    Northwestern. 

Seth  Chapin  Langdon,  Ph.D Chemistry 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,   Northwestern. 

James  Lawrence  Lardner,  M.A Literary  Interpretation 

Professor  of  Literary  Interpretation,   Northwestern. 
Olaf  Larsell,  Ph.D Zoology 

Associate  Professor  of  Zoology,   Northwestern. 

Ernest  Lauer,  M.A History 

Instructor  in  History,  Northwestern. 

Elmer  Martin  Leesman,  LL.B Law 

Lecturer  on  the  General  Review  of  the  Law,  Northwestern. 

Stephen  Love,  LL.B Laiv 

Lecturer  on  the  Law  of  Damages,  Northwestern, 

Osbourne  McConathy Public  School  Music 

Professor    of    Public    School    and    Communitv    Music,    Northwestern; 
Director  of  the   Public   School    Music   Department. 

Mary  Edna  Macdonald,   Mus.G Violin 

Assistant  in  Violin,  Northwestern. 
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Frances  Dwight  McNair,  M.A Botany 

Instructor  in   Botany,  Milwaukee-Downer   College. 

Stanley   Martin    Organ 

Instructor   in   Organ   and   Piano,   Northwestern. 

Elton  James  Moulton,  Ph.D Mathematics 

Associate   Professor  of  Mathematics,    Northwestern. 

Joseph  Clyde  Murley,  M.A Classical  Languages 

Instructor   in    Classical    Languages,    Northwestern. 

Arthur  Hobart  Nethercot,  M.A English 

Instructor  in  English,  Northwestern. 

Louise   Otis,   B.S Chemistry 

Instructor   In   Chemistry,   Northwestern. 

Rollin  Malbone  Pease,  B.A Voice  Culture 

Instructor  in  Voice  Culture,  Northwestern. 

Ina  Perego,  Ph.B Dramatic  Production 

Formerly  Director  of  the  Little  Theatre,   South  Bend,  Indiana. 

James  Hamilton  Picken,   M.A Advertising 

Lecturer  on  Advertising,  Northwestern. 

Keith  Preston,  Ph.D .- Latin 

Associate   Professor   of   Latin,    Northwestern. 
Frank  LeRoy  Rand Physical  Education 

Assistant  in  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene,  Northwestern. 
Norman  Egbert  Richardson,  Ph.D Religious  Education 

Professor  of  Religious  Education,  Northwestern. 
Thomas  Robinson Physical  Education 

Assistant  in   Physical   Education   and    Hygiene,   Northwestern. 

Mildred  Elizabeth  Rood,  Mus.G Piano 

Assistant  in  Piano,  Northwestern. 

Madeleine  Helen  Ruff,  Mus.G.,  Mlis.B Piano 

Assistant   in   Piano,   Northwestern. 

Frederick  Arthur  Russell,  Ph.D Marketing 

Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Organization   and  Operation,   Univer- 
sity of  Illinois. 

Edwin  Stanley  Seder,  B.A.,  F.A.G.O Organ 

Instructor  in   Organ,   Northwestern. 

John  Raymond  Shulters,  Ph.D French 

Assistant  Professor  of  French,   Purdue   University. 

Keith  Kuenzi  Smith,  Ph.D Physics 

Assistant   Professor  of  Physics,   Northwestern. 

Lewis  W.  Smith,  Ph.D Education 

Principal  of  the  Joliet,  Illinois,  High  School.     Lecturer  on.  Education. 

Sydney  Smith  Law 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi.     Lecturer  on  Wills. 
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William   C'rak;  Sm\si:r,    H.A Ronkukc  Ijukjikujis 

lii^lruclor    in    Rotnaiicc    l,aii.mia^ts,    N'ortliwcslt-rii. 

WiLLLAM  Fl  Smyth li,  ALA h.diuaiioii 

Assistant   Professor  of   Education,    Del'auw    University. 

Bartholomew  John  Si'exce,  Ph. I) Physics 

Associate   Professor   of    Pliysics,    Nortluvestern. 

John  Elbert  Stout,  Ph.D Rilujioiis  lulmdtion 

Professor   of   Administration    in    Religious    Education,    Nortluvestern. 

Walter  Allen  Stults,  IMus.Cj Voice  Culture 

Instructor   in    Voice    Culture,    Northwestern. 
\Valter  B.  Swift,  B.A.,  B.S.,  M.D Speech  Correction 

Lecturer  on   Speech   Correction   and   Speech   Development,   Harvard. 

Arthur  Guy  Terry,  Ph.D History 

Associate   Professor   of    History,    Northwestern. 

Warren  W.  Tolman,  LL.B Law 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Washington,   Lecturer  on   Negotiable 
Instruments. 

Ada  Tow  nsend,  M.A Latin 

Instructor  in  Latin,   Northwestern. 

Albert  Augustus  Trever,  Ph.D History 

George    M.     Steele    Professor    of    Ancient    and    Mediaeval     History, 
Lawrence  College. 

Warren  Gookin  Waterman,  Ph.D Botany 

Assistant   Professor  of   Botany,    Northwestern. 
Karl  T.  Waugh,  Ph.D Psychology 

Dean  of  Berea   College,  Lecturer  on  Psychology. 
Louie  Winfield  Webb,  Ph.D Education 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education,   Northwestern. 

Mark  Ernest  Wessel,  Mus.G.,  Mus.B Piano 

Assistant  in  Piano,   Northwestern. 
Frances  Wettstein Speech    Correction 

Assistant  in  Speech  Correction   and  Speech  Development. 
Arthur  Franklin  White,  Ph.D English 

Assistant  Professor  of  English,   Western   Reserve    University. 

Julia  Farrell  Whitely Story   Telling 

Frank  Clifford  Whitmore,   Ph.D Chemistry 

Professor   of   Chemistry,   Northwestern. 

John  Henry  Wigmore,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  LL.D Law 

Professor  of  Law,   Dean  of  the  Law   School,    Northwestern. 
Charles  Edward  Wilder,   Ph.D Mathematics 

Assistant  Professor  of   Mathematics,   Northwestern. 
Day  Williams   Violoncello 

Instructor   in    Violoncello,   Northwestern. 

William  Logan  Woodburn,  Ph.D Botany 

Assistant   Professor  of   Botany,   Northwestern. 
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The  Summer  Session,  1921 

General  Statement 

The  Summer  Session  of  Northwestern  University  is  conducted 
on  the  University  Campus  in  Evanston,  v^^ith  the  exception  of  the 
Law  School,  whose  classes  are  conducted  in  the  University  Building 
in  Chicago.  Evanston  is  a  city  of  homes,  with  a  population  of  about 
38,000.  It  is  located  on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad, 
about  a  half-hour's  ride  north  of  Chicago.  It  may  also  be  reached 
by  the  Elevated  Road  or  by  surface  lines  out  from  Chicago.  Its 
spacious  avenues,  palatial  homes,  ample  hotels  and  attractive  shops 
unite  to  make  it  a  delightful  setting  for  school  work.  The  Campus 
with  its  groves  of  oaks  stretches  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan 
for  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Swept  by  the  lake  winds  and  shaded 
by  the  oaks,  the  Campus  is  an  ideal  spot  for  a  Summer  Session. 

LIBRARIES  IN  EVANSTON 

The  University  Library,  housed  in  the  Orrington  Lunt  Library 
building  on  the  University  Campus,  contains  the  collection  of 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  School  of  Commerce,  the  College  of 
Engineering,  the  School  of  Music,  and  the  School  of  Oratory.  This 
library  is  at  the  service  of  all  members  of  the  University.  Persons 
not  connected  with  the  University,  desiring  to  use  the  library  for 
purposes  of  study,  may  be  granted  library  privileges.  Additions  are 
made  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  thousand  volumes  and  pamphlets  a 
year.  The  total  number  of  bound  volumes  is  122,000;  of  pamphlets, 
about  91,000.  The  library  includes  special  collections  known  as  the 
Greenleaf  Collection  and  the  Schneider  Collection. 

The  Library  of  the  School  of  Music  is  composed  of  orchestral 
scores,  orchestral  parts,  four  and  eight-hand  piano  arrangements  and 
chorus  music  in  ample  quantities  to  conduct  properly  the  orchestral, 
chamber  music,  ensemble,  and  chorus  classes.  The  music  section  of 
the  general  library,  embracing  reference  works,  general  works,  and 
special  works  on  music  to  the  number  of  420  volumes,  is  housed  in 
Music  Hall,  where  it  is  accessible  to  students  of  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts  and  of  the  School  of  Music. 

The  Library  of  the  School  of  Oratory  comprises  500  volumes, 
carefully  selected  for  the  use  of  that  School.  It  is  the  gift  of  A.  C. 
McClurg  and  Company. 

LIBRARIES  IN  CHICAGO 

The  Elbert  H.  Gary  Library  of  Law,  the  Library  o£  the  Law 
School,  located  on  the  third  floor  of  Northwestern  University  Build- 
ing, comprises  more  than  50,000  volumes. 
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The  Libraiy  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  located  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  Northwestern  University  Building,  contains  about  3,000 
books  and   12,000  pamphlets  and  500  current  magazines. 

Students  residing  in  Evanston  and  non-residents,  by  special  ar- 
rangement, have  free  use  of  the  Evanston  Public  Library,  containing 
57,560  volumes,  and  of  the  Library  of  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  con- 
taining over  45,000  volumes.  In  Chicago,  students  have  access  to 
the  Chicago  Public  Library,  806,172  volumes;  the  John  Crerar 
Library,  380,670  volumes;  the  Newberry  Library,  370,831  volumes; 
and  the  Library  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  40,000  volumes. 

DEARBORN  OBSERVATORY 

Dearborn  Observatory  is  well  equipped  for  observation  and  re- 
search. The  principal  instruments  in  use  are  an  equatorial  refracting 
telescope  and  a  meridian  circle.  The  equatorial  was  made  by  Alvan 
Clark  &  Sons  in  186 1.  It  has  a  focal-length  of  twenty-three  feet 
and  a  clear  aperture  of  18^  inches.  This  telescope  was  completely 
remounted  in  191 1  by  Warner  and  Swasey.  It  is  fitted  with 
micrometer,  double-slide  plate  holder,  solar  and  stellar  spectrographs, 
and  other  appliances  necessary  for  research  work.  The  meridian 
circle  was  constructed  in  1867  by  A.  Repsold  and  Sons. 

The  Observatory  is  provided  with  a  chronometer,  three  Howard 
clocks,  printing  and  recording  chronographs,  measuring  engines  for 
celestial  photographs,  sextants,  theodolites,  and  computing  engines. 

The  library  contains  all  the  important  astronomical  periodicals, 
the  publications  of  the  main  observatories  and  astronomical  societies, 
star  catalogs  and  charts,  and  numerous  special  works  on  all  branches 
of  astronomy. 

The  dome  is  open  to  the  public  for  observation  on  Thursday 
evenings,  from  8:00  to  10:00  P.  M. 

THE  GYMNASIUM 

The  Gymnasium  is  an  imposing  structure  on  the  North  Campus, 
three  hundred  feet  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  area.  The 
equipment  includes  a  gymnasium  floor  of  seventy-two  hundred  square 
feet,  fitted  with  all  apparatus  necessary  for  class  work;  a  smaller 
room  for  boxing,  fencing,  wrestling,  and  the  use  of  special  apparatus; 
and  a  swimming  pool.  Social  rooms,  offices,  and  a  trophy  room  are 
on  the  main  floor,  and  locker  rooms  are  on  the  ground  floor.  During 
the  summer  the  indoor  field  is  used  as  an  auditorium  accornmodating 
four  thousand  people.  The  swimming  pool  is  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Robinson,  an  expert  trainer  of  swimmers,  who  will  con- 
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duct  ri'^iilar  classes  in  swimming,  lie  will  oltci  iiol  only  iiismiition 
to  bc^imu'is  hut  expert  ti  aiiiKii!;  in  the  use  of  tlie  more  complicated 
strokes. 

TENNIS  COURTS 

Four  sets  of  temiis  courts  are  maintained  durmjj;  the  Summer 
Session.  They  are  well  built,  full)  equipped,  efficiently  kept  up  and 
conveniently  located.  One  group  of  courts  is  across  the  street  froiTi 
the  Men's  Dormitories  and  another  across  from  the  Women's  Hall. 

BATHING  BEACHES 

The  sandy  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  afford  extensive  bathing 
beaches;  and  through  the  co-operation  of  the  University  and  the  city 
a  particular  section  of  the  campus  shore  has  been  adequately  equipped 
as  a  municipal  bathing  beach  with  trained  life  guards  in  attendance. 
At  this  municipal  beach,  boats  and  canoes  may  be  rented,  and  stor- 
ing facilities  may  be  had  for  those  who  own  their  own  canoes.  On 
summer  afternoons  the  sandy  beaches  along  the  Campus  are  gay  with 
bathers.  Faculty  and  students  find  the  lake  a  welcome  relaxation 
from  class-room  effort. 

THE  CITY   OF  CHICAGO 

A  bulletin  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  says, 
**The  city  of  Chicago  abounds  in  resources  for  entertainment  of 
the  summer  student.  He  might  stay  several  months  in  the  great 
metropolis  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  and  find  an  ever-chang- 
ing panorama  of  interest  and  recreation.  To  visit  Chicago,  if  even 
for  one  day,  is  an  opportunity  no  one  should  disregard. 

"There  are  a  number  of  municipal  bathing  beaches  in  Chicago, 
the  largest  being  Clarendon  Beach  on  the  north  side,  wnth  accom- 
modations for  10,000  bathers. 

"The  new^  municipal  pier,  erected  at  a  cost  of  almost  $5,000,000, 
is  the  largest  and  most  modern  municipal  pier  in  the  w^orld.  It  is 
located  at  the  foot  of  Grand  Avenue  and  extends  3,000  feet  into  the 
lake.  This  wonderful  recreation  center  is  equipped  w^ith  an  audi- 
torium seating  4,000  people,  board  walk,  children's  playground,  ob- 
servation towers,  etc.  New  steel  steamers  operate  to  and  from  the 
Municipal   Pier  and  Jackson   and   Lincoln   Parks. 

"Chicago  has  the  finest  system  of  public  parks  and  boulevards  of 
any  city  in  the  world.  In  each  division  of  the  city  are  great  pleasure 
grounds,  vying  with  each  other  in  picturesque  attractiveness. 
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''The  parks  are  connected  by  beautiful  boulevards  which  encircle 
the  city.  A  delightful  two-hour  motor  trip  may  be  made  through 
Lincoln,  Humboldt,  Garfield,  Douglas,  Washington  and  Jackson 
Parks,  passing  many  of  the  small  parks  and  playgrounds  for  which 
Chicago  is  w^orld-famed,  and  enabling  the  visitor  to  see  the  famous 
Lincoln  Park  Zoo,  with  its  1,700  animals,  and  the  Field  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  Grant  Park.  Bus  lines,  with  loc  fare,  operate 
over  boulevards  and  parks. 

"In  addition  to  the  many  beautiful  golf  courses  of  private  clubs 
in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago  there  are  public  courses  in  Jackson,  Lincoln, 
Garfield  and  Marquette  Parks. 

"Many  features  of  educational  and  cultural  interest  distinguish 
Chicago.  Besides  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  there  are  the  Newberry 
Library,  the  John  Crerar  Library,  the  Field  Columbian  Museum, 
and  numerous  private  and  public  institutions  of  learning.  In  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute  is  contained  a  vast  store  of  masterpieces  of 
art,  sculpture  and  architecture." 

RAVINIA  PARK 

A  half  hour's  ride  north  of  Evanston  is  Ravinia  Park,  a  wooded 
plot  of  several  acres,  whose  chief  feature  is  a  spacious  open  air  con- 
cert pavilion  where  series  of  concerts  by  such  organizations  as  the 
Chicago,  the  New  York,  and  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestras 
are  offered  for  a  number  of  weeks  each  summer.  On  the  programs 
are  also  many  of  the  leading  singers  of  the  Chicago  and  the  Metro- 
politan Grand  Opera  Companies. 

Operatic  conditions  at  this  beautiful  resort  have  risen  to  a  stand- 
ard excelled  only  in  more  elaborate  scenic  environment,  but  for 
musical  eminence  the  symphonic  concerts  and  the  operatic  perform- 
ances need  give  way  to  no  other  organization  in  America. 

Many  famous  artists  of  the  Metropolitan  opera  house  have  found 
in  Ravinia  Park  an  ideal  spot  for  summer  grand  opera  and  have 
looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  their  midsummer  engagements 
there.  Globe  trotters  have  declared  time  and  again  that  there  is  no 
place  the  world  over  like  this  place  of  open  air  music  of  the  highest 
quality. 

LECTURES,   RECITALS,   CONCERTS,   AND    EXCURSIONS 

As  a  special  feature  of  the  Summer  Session  a  series  of  lectures, 
recitals  and  concerts  on  the  Campus  has  been  arranged.  A  public 
lecture  will  be  given  every  afternoon  at  five  o'clock  by  a  member  of 
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the  facult}'.  The  subjects  are  attractive  and  cover  a  wide  range  of 
interests.  The  recitals  and  concerts  w^ill  occur  at  other  hours  as 
indicated. 

There  will  also  be  organized  excursions,  which  take  the  student 
through  the  parks  and  museums  and  behind  the  scenes,  so  to  speak, 
into  great  commercial  and  municipal  enterprises.  Since  the  city  of 
Chicago  offers  an  almost  unlimited  field  for  such  research,  it  is 
planned  to  make  adequate  provision  for  utilizing  these  resources.  In 
addition  there  will  be  trips  to  points  of  peculiar  interest  in  and 
around  Chicago  and  to  other  places  on  Lake  Michigan.     See  page  26. 

Lectures,  Concerts,  Recitals,  Etc. 

June  28,  4:00  P.  M.  Reception  on  the  Campus  to  students  and 
faculty  of  the  Summer  Session. 

June  28,  8:00  P.  M.  Faculty  Recital,  Violoncello,  Day  Wil- 
liams, Instructor  in  Violoncello,  North- 
western. 

June  29,  5  :oo  P.  M.  Lecture,  "Northwestern  University," 
Walter  Dill  Scott,  Ph.D.,  President  of 
Northwestern   University. 

June  30,  5:00  P.  M.  Lecture,  "The  Non-Partisan  League," 
Judge  Andrew  Alexander  Bruce,  A.B., 
LL.B.',  For?ner  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  North  Dakota;  Professor 
of  Law  in  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

June  30,  8:00  P.  M.  Recital,  students- of  the  American  Institute 
of  Normal  Methods. 

July  I,  5:00  P.  M.  Illustrated  Lecture,  "Arts  OF  Illustration," 
Theodore  W.  Koch,  M.A.,  University  Li- 
brarian. 

July  5,  4:00  P.  M.  Recital,  James  Lawrence  Lardner,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Literary  Interpretation,  North- 
western. 

July  5,  5:00  P.  M.  Lecture,  "America  and  the  League  of  Na- 
tions," Kenneth  Colegrove,  Ph.D.,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Political  Science,  North- 
western. 

July  5,  8:00  P.  M.  Artists'  Recital,  under  the  direction  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods. 
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Jul>  0,  4:00  v.  iM.  LlvCri  Ri;,  Mi>s  Ina  IVicj^o,  Pli.li.,  j'ji  nicrly 
Direr/ or  of  I  In  Lilt  I  r  'riualrc,  Soul  It  lund. 
I  ml  hut  <i. 

July  6,  5:ool\I\l.  Li'itiirc,  "Koi  rth  01  }i  \.\  Okaiioxs  in 
Axcii-NT  AthI'Ns,"  Joseph  Cl\(l(*  Miirl('\. 
ALA.,  1  nstructor  in  (jlassiral  Iauuiikujcs , 
Northwestern. 

July  ().  cS:tH)  P.  M.  Faculty  RiiCITal,  Roliin  Malbonc  Pease, 
H.A.,  Baritone,  Instrnetor  in  I'oire  (jiil 
tare,    Northwestern. 

July  7,  5:00  P.  ]\1.  Lecture  with  demonstrations,  "From  Hoyij- 
TO  Van  der  Waals;  A  Sketch  of  the 
Gas  Law,"  Henry  Crew,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D., 
Fayerweather  Professor  of  Physics,  North- 
western. 

July  7,  8:00  P.  M.  Recital,  students  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Normal  Methods. 

July  8,  5:00  P.  M.  Lecture,  "The  StructuralBasis  OF  Music," 
Peter  Christian  Lutkin,  Mus.D.,  A.G.O., 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Music,  Northwestern. 

July  11,5:00  P.M.  Lecture,  "Psychology  and  Psycho-Ther- 
apy," Karl  T.  Waugh,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of 
Berea  College,  Berea,  Kentucky. 

July  II,  8:00  P.  M.  Alumni  Recital,  Charles  E.  Lutton,  Bari- 
tone. 

July  12,  4:00  P.  M.  Lecture,  Miss  Ina  Perego,  Ph.B.,  formerly 
Director  of  the  Little  Theatre,  South  Bend, 
Indiana. 

July  12,  5:00  P.  M.  Illustrated  Lecture,  "The  Recovery  of  a 
Lost  Civilization,"  Frederick  Carl  Eise- 
len,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Garrett  Biblical  Insti- 
tute. 

July  12,  8:00  P.  M.  Artists'  Recital,  under  the  direction  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods. 

July  13,  4:00  P.  M.  Recital,  Ralph  Brownell  Dennis,  M.A., 
Director  of  the  School  of  Speech,  North- 
IV  est  em. 

July  13,  5:00  P.  M.  Illustrated  Lecture,  "A  Yankee  Wayfarer 
IN  Colombia,"  Isaac^Joslin  Cox,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  History,  Northwestern. 

July  13,  8:00  P.  M.  Pageant,  by  students  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Normal  Methods. 
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July  14,5:00  P.M.  Lecture,  "Curbing  Crime  in  Chicago," 
Robert  Harvey  Gault,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Psychology,  Northwestern;  Me?nber  of  the 
Chicago  Crwie  Commission. 

July  14,  8:00  P.  M.  Faculty  Recital,  Edwin  Stanley  Seder, 
B.A.,  F.A.G.O.,  Instructor  in  Organ, 
Northwestern. 

July  15,  5:00  P.  M.  Lecture,  "The  Methods  of  Determining 
THE  Capacity  and  Fitness  of  Individ- 
uals for  Various  Types  of  Work," 
Louie  Winfield  Webb,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education,  Northwestern. 

July  18,5:00  P.M.  Lecture,  "Wireless  Communication," 
Keith  Kuenzi  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics,  Northwestern. 

July  19,  4:00  P.  M.  Recital,  Ralph  Brownell  Dennis,  M.A.. 
Director  of  the  School  of  Speech,  North- 
western. 

July  19,5:00  P.M.  Illustrated  Lecture,  "Greece  Before 
Homer,"  Roy  Caston  Flickinger,  Ph.D., 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  North- 
western. 

July  20,  4:00  P.  M.  Recital,  James  Lawrence  Lardner,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Literary  Interpretation,  North- 
western. 

July  20,  5  :oo  P.  M.  Lecture,  "Tragic  Conflict  in  Shakes- 
peare's Plays,"  Frank  William  Cady, 
A.M.,  B.Litt.,  Professor  of  English,  Mi'd- 
dlehury  College. 

July  21,5:00  P.M.  Lecture,  "Three  Great  Swedish  Chem- 
ists," Ward  Vinton  Evans,  Ph.D.,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Chemistry ,  Northwestern. 

July  21,  8:00  P.  M.  Alumni  Recital,  Miss  Susannah  Arm- 
strong, Pianist. 

July  22,  5  :oo  P.  M.  Lecture,  "Standards  of  Week-day  Re- 
ligious Education,"  Norman  Egbert 
Richardson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Religious 
Education,  Northwestern. 

July  25,5:00  P.M.  Illustrated  Lecture,  "The  Sidereal  Uni- 
verse," Philip  Fox,  M.S.,  Professor  of 
Astronomy  and  Director  of  Dearborn  Ob- 
servatory, Northwestern. 
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jul\  2b,  5:tH)  P.  iM.  Lecture,  "'I'liii  Ri;i.i(;i()L  s  MoTivii  in  Ami-R- 
icAN  Education,"  John  Klbcrt  Stout, 
I'h.I).,  Professor  of  A dniinistrfitinn  in  Rc- 
lifjious  Education,  Norf/iiccsfcrn. 

July    20,  8:oc)  P.  I\I.     Ri;cn'Ai.,  In   students  of  the  Scliool  of  Music. 

July  27,  4:00  \\  M.  Ri:ciTAL,  Robert  McLean  Cumnock,  M.A., 
L.H.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Elocution, 
and  Director  Emeritus  of  the  School  of 
Speech,  Northwestern. 

July  27,  5:00  P.  \1.  Lecture,  "Recent  Developments  in  Social 
Hygiene,"  Thomas  Dawes  Eliot,  Ph.D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  North- 
western. 

July  28,5:00  P.M.  Lecture,  "Handling  Men,"  Walter  Dill 
Scott,  Ph.D.,  President  of  Northwestern 
University. 

July  28,  8  :oo  P.  M.  Play,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Ina  Perego, 
Ph.B.,  forjuerly  Director  of  the  Little 
Theatre,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

July  29,  5:00  P.  M.  Lecture,  "The  Control  of  the  Pacific," 
Norman  Dwight  Harris,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Diplomacy  and  International  Law, 
Northwestern. 

Aug.  I,  5:00  P.  M.  Lecture,  "Old  English  Poetry,"  William 
Frank  Bryan,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
English,  Northwestern. 

Aug.  2,  5  :oo  P.  M.  Lecture,  "The  Public  and  Legal  Educa- 
tion," Earl  Caspar  Arnold,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Aug.  3,5:00  P.M.  Lecture,  "Telepathy,  Scientifically 
Treated,"  Forrest  Lee  Dimmick,  Ph.D., 
Instructor  in  Psychology,  Northwestern. 

Aug.  4,  4:00  P.  M.  Outdoor  Play,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Ina  Perego,  Ph.B.,  for?nerly  Director  of  the 
Little  Theatre,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Aug.  4,  5  :oo  P.  M.  Lecture,  "The  Americanization  of  For- 
eigners AS  A  Public  School  Function," 
Lewis  W.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of 
the  Joliet,  Illinois,  High  School. 
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Aug.  5,  5:00  P.  M.  Lecture,  "Woman  and  Her  Sphere  in 
Ancient  Athens,"  Albert  Augustus  Tre- 
ver,  Ph.D.,  George  M.  Steele  Professor  of 
Ancient  and  Mediaeval  History,  Lawrence 
College. 

Aug.  6,  10:00  A.  M.  Recital,  under  the  direction  of  the  Children's 
Department  of  the  School  of  Music, 

Aug.  8,  5:00  P.  M.  Lecture,  "The  Child,  the  Hamlet  of  the 
Biological  Drama,"  Edwin  D.  Starbuck, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  State 
University  of  Iowa. 
Lecture,  "The  Age  of  Imagination,"  Pro- 
fessor Starbuck. 
Lecture,  "Shades  of  the  Prison   House," 

Professor   Starbuck. 
Lecture,   "When   Life  Comes  to   Itself," 

Professor  Starbuck. 
Lecture,  "De  Senectute,"  Professor  Star- 
buck. 
Lecture,  "Natural  History  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,"  John  Raymond  Shulters,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  French,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. 

Aug.  16,  5:00  P.  M.  Lecture,  "Intelligence  Tests  and  Their 
Uses,"  Adam  Raymond  GiUiland,  M.A., 
Assistant  Prof es: or  of  Psychology,  Dart- 
mouth College. 

Aug.  17,  5:00  P.  M.    Lecture,      "What     Gustave     Flaubert 

Meant  by  Style,"  Ray  Preston  Bowen, 
Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages,  Syracuse  University. 

Aug.  18,  5:00  P.  M.    Lecture,  "Music  of  the   17TH  Century," 

Victor  Garwood,  Instructor  in  Piano, 
Northwestern. 

Aug.  19,  5:00  P.  M.  Lecture,  "Attitudes  and  Movements 
That  Are  Undermining  Religion  To- 
day," John  Herbert  Farley,  Ph.D.,  Salem 
David  Mann  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Psychology,  Lawrence  College. 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  lectures  will  be  delivered  in  the 

auditorium  of   Harris   Hall.     The  program  above  is  subject  to   re- 
vision. 
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SUMMER  EXCURSIONS 

The  excursions  listed  below  will  be  organized  and  conducted  by 
the  University,  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  faculty. 
Announcements  regarding  dates,  rates,  etc.,  will  be  made  later. 

All-Day  Trips 

The  Sand  Dunes  of  Indiana. 

The  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station,  Fort  Sheridan 

and  Ravinia  Park. 
A  trip  on  Lake  Michigan. 
The  Chicago  Stockyards  and  Packingtown. 
The  Chicago  Park  and  Boulevard  System;  Lincoln  Park; 

Grant      Park;     Jackson      Park;     Washington      Park; 

Douglas  Park;  Garfield  Park;  Humboldt  Park. 
The  International   Harvester  Company. 
A  Forest  Preserve   (Picnic). 

Afternoon  Trips 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade;  the  Art  Institute. 
Grant  Park ;  Michigan  Boulevard ;  the  Field  Museum. 
The   Chicago   Municipal    Pier;   the   Ghetto;   the  Chicago 
Avenue  Pumping  Station  and  Tower;  Future  Campus 
(Fourth  Presbyterian  Church). 
No.    II.     The    Federal    Building     (Post    Office,     Federal    Courts, 
Weather  Bureau)  and  the  Chicago  City  Hall  and  Cook 
County  Building  (Courts  and  Laboratories). 
No.    12.     A  Modern  Newspaper   (Tribune;  Hearst  Building). 
No.    13.     A  Department  Store  (Marshall  Field  &  Company). 
No.   14.     A  Hotel  (Blackstone). 
No.   15.     A  Bakery   (Schulze's). 

No.    16.     A  Mail-order  House   (Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company). 
No.    17.     A   Publishing   House    (R.   R.   Donnelley   and   Sons   Com- 
pany). 


No. 

I. 

No. 

2. 

No. 

3. 

No. 

4. 

No. 

5. 

No. 

6. 

No. 

7. 

No. 

8. 

No. 

9. 

No. 

10. 
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General  Information 

RELATION    TO    THE    UNIVERSITY 

"riic  Suninier  Session  is  an  integral  part  of  the  regular  University 
organization.  Courses  given  are  generally  equivalent  to  courses 
offered  during  the  regular  academic  year.  Credit  obtained  is  fully 
recognized  toward  the  various  degrees  and  diplomas  which  the  Uni- 
versity confers.  Members  of  the  instructional  staff  are  chosen  both 
from  the  regular  faculty  of  the  University  and  from  other  institu- 
tions. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  COURSES 

The  courses  in  the  Summer  Session  are  designed  primarily  for 
the  following  classes  of  students: 

1.  Those  who  wish  to  complete  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  or  to  one  of  the  professional  schools 
of  this  or  another  University. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  or  students  already  matriculated 
who  wish  to  secure  additional  credit  either  to  make  up  deficiencies 
or  to  shorten  the  time  of  residence. 

3.  School  superintendents  and  teachers,  or  those  who  are  about 
to  become  teachers,  who  desire  advanced  instruction  in  their  pro- 
fessional work  or  who  seek  the  credit  necessary  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  various  states  and  accrediting  associations. 

4.  Practicing  lawyers  and  bu.iness  men  who  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  latest  developments  in  their  special  fields. 

5.  Graduate  students  who  desire  to  shorten  the  period  of  resi- 
dence or  who  are  unable  to  attend  during  the  regular  academic  year. 
In  one  Summer  Session  a  Graduate  student  may  complete  one-third 
of  the  number  of  hours  required  for  a  Master's  degree. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Admission  to  summer  courses  for  credit  is  on  practically  the  same 
basis  as  admission  to  equivalent  courses  offered  during  the  regular 
semesters.  For  details  of  credentials  necessary  at  the  time  of  regis- 
tration, and  for  requirements  for  admission  to  the  various  schools, 
see  the  information  concerning  the  separate  schools. 

AUDITORS 

Lecture  courses  are  open  also,  without  regard  to  admission  re- 
quirements, to  persons  who  desire  to  attend  the  courses  merely  as 
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auditors.      No   credit   will   be   given   to   such   registrants.      Fees   for 
auditors  vary  in  the  separate  schools. 

STATEMENTS  OF  CREDIT 

Statements  of  credit  will  be  issued  on  request  at  the  close  of  the 
Summer  Session. 

REGISTRATION 

Registration  in  the  Law  School  will  begin  on  Monday,  June  20, 
1 92 1,  and  in  the  other  schools  of  the  University  on  Monday,  June 
27,  1 92 1.  For  details  of  registration,  see  information  concerning  the 
separate  schools. 

FEES  , 

Fees  for  instruction  vary  in  the  different  schools.  There  are 
special  rates  for  teachers.  For  the  details,  see  statements  in  portions 
of  this  bulletin  devoted  to  the  separate  schools. 

DORMITORIES  FOR  MEN 

The  Dormitories  for  men,  located  on  the  North  Campus,  form 
part  of  a  plan  which  provides  for  a  group  of  twenty-eight  buildings 
arranged  in  four  quadrangles,  each  consisting  of  seven  buildings.  Of 
the  thirteen  buildings  completed,  four,  Lindgren  House,  Hinman 
House,  Foster  House  and  Haven  House,  are  open  to  any  men  of  the 
University.  The  other  nine  buildings  are  for  members  of  fraterni- 
ties whose  alumni  have  contributed  toward  their  cost.  These  societies 
are  as  follows:  Sigma  Chi,  Beta  Theta  Pi,  Phi  Kappa  Psi,  Delta 
Tau  Delta,  Delta  Upsilon,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  Sigma  Nu,  The 
Wranglers,  and  The  Scribblers.  The  buildings  are  equipped  with 
every  convenience  for  comfort  and  sanitation ;  they  are  fireproof, 
lighted  by  electricity,  and  amply  furnished  with  shower  baths.  The 
buildings  are  on  the  North  Campus  facing  the  lake.  The  charge 
for  rooms  fully  equipped  will  be  from  $4.50  to  $6.00  per  week, 
depending  upon  the  location.  For  particulars  address  the  Secretary 
of  the  Summer  Session,  University  Hall,  Evanston,  111. 

DORMITORIES  FOR  WOMEN 

Dormitory  accommodations  for  women  are  provided  in  Chapin 
Hall  and  Morse  House,  regular  college  dormitories,  and  in  private 
dwellings  that  are  approved  places  of  residence  for  women.  For  rates 
and  other  information,  see  pages  under  the  separate  schools. 
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BOARD   FOR  MEN 

Hoard  tor  nu'ii  will  hv  axailahlc  in  the  I  iiixcrsity  cafftcria  tor 
men,  which  is  locatt'tl  in  one  of  the  dormitories,  at  the  fraternity 
houses  on  the  Campus,  and  in  restaurants  near  the  Campus. 

BOARD  FOR  WOMEN 

Meals  will  he  ser\ed  in  some  of  the  approved  houses,  and  on  the 
Campus  in  the  University  Tea  Room.  There  are  a  numher  of  at- 
tractive tea  rooms  and  restaurants  near  the  Campus. 

EMPLOYMENT 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  will  operate  employment 
bureaus  whose  facilities  are  available  for  summer  students. 

UNIVERSITY  NOT  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  PERSONAL  LOSSES 

The  University  is  not  responsible  for  the  loss  of  any  personal 
property  belonging  to  any  of  the  students  in  any  building  owned  by 
the  University,  w^hether  the  loss  occurs  by  theft,  fire,  or  an  unknown 
cause. 


A  Campus  Path 
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College  of  Liberal  Arts 

June  27 — August  20 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Roy  Caston  Flickinger,  Ph.D. 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Arthur  Guy  Terry,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Dean 

Frederick  Laird  Kerr,  M.A. 
University  Registrar 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

In  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  substantial  work  is  offered  in 
courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  and  Master's  degrees.  Of  par- 
ticular interest  is  the  provision  made  for  teachers  both  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education  and  in  other  Departments  where  special 
courses  are  offered  in  the  teaching  of  certain  subjects.  Students  ex- 
pecting to  teach  will  find  it  possible  to  secure  credit  to  meet  the 
requirement  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools.  Undergraduates  who  are  attempting  to  complete 
the  college  course  in  three  years  or  who  desire  to  make  up  time  lost 
in  Military  Service  and  students  planning  to  enter  college  next 
September  will  find  courses  specially  adapted  to  their  needs.  Gradu- 
ate students  may  secure  in  one  summer  about  one-third  of  the  amount 
of  credit  necessary  for  a  Master's  degree.  For  graduate  credit  to 
be  applied  in  the  department  of  primary  study,  special  arrangements 
are  necessary. 

REGISTRATION 

Registration  will  take  place  Monday,  June  27,  at  the  office  of 
the  Registrar,  University  Hall. 

FEES   AND   EXPENSES 

All  college  fees  are  due  and  payable  within  ten  days  of  registra- 
tion. Until  these  are  paid,  the  student's  registration  is  considered 
provisional.  An  additional  fee  of  two  dollars  will  be  added  to  a 
tuition  bill  which  remains  unpaid  after  July  7,   192 1. 

Matriculation  Fee.  A  fee  of  five  dollars  is  paid  by  each  new 
student.     This  is  paid  but  once  and  is  not  subject  to  relund. 

Tuition  Fees.  Students  are  required  to  pay  fees  for  instruction 
and  incidentals  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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Tuition  Fees 

Rt*}Z;ul;ir  full  tuition  ;uul   incick-ntals   ( uiuk'r{i;ra{lu.'it(') $60.00 

Regular  full  tuition  and  incidentals   (graduate') 50.00 

TcacluTS  in  tin-   INddir  Schools .^6.00 

Ordained   ministers   in   active   service,   or   retired   and   not   en- 

^ia^ed  in  business,  and  wives,  sons,  and  daughters  of  such .  .  36.00 
Students  pursuinji;  a  single  stud\-,  i.  e,,  work  not  exceeding  six 

hours   a   week 36.00 

Teachers  in   the  Public  Schools,  ordained  ministers   in   active 

service,  or  retired  and  not  engaged  in  business,  and  wives, 

sons,  and  daughters  of  such  pursuing  a  single  study 21.60 

Auditor's  fee,  per  course 1 5.00 

Special   four  weeks'   course   in   Speech   Correction   and   Speech 

Development    50.00 

Laboratory  Fees.  Students  are  held  responsible  for  waste  or 
breakage  in  laboratory  courses,  but  no  definite  laboratory  fees  are 
charged.  In  Chemistry,  a  fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged  for  each 
course  to  cover  breakage,  etc.  Such  part  of  this  fee  as  is  not  needed 
to  cover  apparatus,  etc.,  injured  by  the  student  is  returned  at  the  end 
of  the  term.  A  coupon  book  for  material  actually  used  in  Chemistry 
is  also  required ;  coupons  not  used  are  redeemable  at  the  end  of  the 
term. 

Gy?nnasiu?n  Fees.  Students  registering  for  Physical  Education 
SAA  or  SA4  (Swimming)  will  pay  a  fee  of  $4.00  to  cover  the  cost 
of  instruction,  gymnasium  supplies,  etc.  Other  students  using 
the  Gymnasium  will  pay  a  fee  of  $2.00. 

Late  Registration.  An  additional  fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged 
students  registering  after  Monday,  June  27,  1921. 

REFUNDS 

No  fees  for  instruction  or  incidentals  will  be  refunded  except  in 
the  cases  of  sickness.  If  on  account  of  his  serious  illness  a  student 
withdraws  before  the  middle  of  the  summer  term,  one-half  of  his 
tuition  fee  will  be  refunded,  providing  he  secures  from  the  Dean  a 
statement  of  honorable  standing  and  from  a  physician  a  certificate 
that  his  health  will  not  permit  him  to  remain  in  attendance.  Appli- 
cation for  a  refund  must  be  made  before  the  close  of  the  term  for 
which  the  fee  was  paid. 

Bills  for  fees  are  viade  out  at  the  Registrar  s  Office  in  University 
Hall      Payment    is    made   at    the   Business   Manage/s    Office,    518 
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Davis  Street,  Evanston.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  ''North- 
western University ,"  and  all  payments  should  be  made  in  currency 
or  in  Chicago  Exchange. 

DORMITORIES   FOR   MEN 

See  General  Information,  page  28. 

DORMITORIES   FOR   WOMEN 

Dormitory  accommodations  for  women  are  provided  in  Chapin 
Hall  and  Morse  House,  regular  college  dormitories.  Rooms  only 
are  provided,  and  the  rate  is  $3.00  per  week  per  person.  Each 
resident  will  furnish  her  own  bedding,  bed  linen  and  towels.  For 
particulars,  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Summer  Session,  University 
Hall,  Evanston.  In  addition,  certain  private  dwellings  have  been 
approved  as  places  of  residence  for  women.  The  houses  listed  below 
will  be  open.     For  further  information,  address  the  householders. 

Mrs.  Ida  Shotwell,  630  University  Place;  rooms,  $4.00  to  $6.00 
per  week;  board,  $8.50  per  week. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Boring,  1943  Orrington  Avenue;  room  and  board, 
$12.50  per  week,  or  room  only,  $4.00  and  $5.00  per  week. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  Cady,  2025  Sherman  Avenue;  rooms  only,  $4.00  per 
week. 

Mrs.  Grace  C.  Jones,  19 14  Orrington  Avenue;  rooms  only,  $4.50 
per  week. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Lamke,  733  Foster  Street;  room  only,  $3.50  to  $4.00 
per  week. 

Mrs.  Lucille  Richardson,  1942  Sherman  Avenue;  rooms  only, 
$3.00  per  week. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Stier,  628  Library  Place;  rooms  only,  $3.50  to  $5.00 
per  week. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS 
Time 

Recitations  are  normally  sixty  minutes  in  length,  as  follows: 
7:50-8:50,  9:00-10:00,  10:20-11:20  and  11:30-12:30.  Afternoons 
are  left  free  for  laboratory  work,  study,  and  excursions.  Unless 
otherwise  indicated,  each  course  meets  daily,  except  Saturday, 
throughout  the  term,  and  bears  credit  of  three  semester-hours. 

Credit 

College  credit  will  be  given  to  matriculated  students  who  com- 
plete satisfactorily  the  courses  for  which  they  registered.     Except  by 
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special  permission  of  the  Faculty,  no  student  may  register  for  courses 
bearing  more  than  ten  semester-hours  of  credit,  or  for  non-credit- 
bearing  courses  in  excess  of  the  equivalent  amount  of  work. 

Admission  to  Courses 

Each  student  on  registering  must  obtain  the  signature  of  the 
instructors  under  whom  he  expects  to  work.  Admission  to  courses 
for  credit  will  be  on  the  same  condition  as  admission  to  the  same 
course,  or  the  equivalent,  offered  during  the  academic  year.  The 
courses  in  the  various  Departments  are  divided  into  four  groups: 
A-courses,  which  may  be  entered  without  prerequisite  in  the  De- 
partment or  with  such  preparation  as  is  commonly  presented  for 
admission  to  college ;  B-courses,  which  may  be  taken  only  after  or 
concurrently  with  an  introductory  course,  or  by  Juniors  and  Seniors; 
C-courses,  which  may  be  taken  only  after  or  concurrently  with  a 
course  of  the  second  group,  or  by  Seniors;  D-  and  E-courses,  which 
may  be  taken  only  after  or  concurrently  with  a  course  of  the  third 
group.  The  corresponding  course  in  the  regular  session  may  be 
determined  by  removing  the  S  (summer)  in  the  notation.  In  case 
no  corresponding  course  is  given  in  the  regular  session,  the  summer 
course  has  the  letter  X,  Y,  or  Z  as  the  final  character  in  the  notation. 

The  usual  library  privileges  both  in  the  University  and  in  the 
city  will  be  extended  throughout  the  summer. 

SCHEDULE    OF   COURSES 

Of  two  courses  marked  (t)  and  offered  by  the  same  instructor 
only  one  will  be  given ;  choice  will  depend  upon  the  demands  of  the 
registration.  Courses  other  than  those  announced  in  this  bulletin 
may  be  offered  if  there  should  be  sufficient  demand.  Prospective 
students  should  make  their  wants  known  at  an  early  date  in  order  to 
facilitate  arrangements.  The  right  is  reserved  to  cancel  any  course 
if  the  registration  is  insufficient. 

Astronomy 

A — Descriptwe  Astronomy.  3  hours 

Lectures,  M,,  Tu.,  W.,  F,,  11:30;  Laboratory,  Thursday  evenings. 
Professor  Fox.  Observatory 

Open    to    sophonmores,    juniors,    and    seniors,    who    have    completed 

Mathematics     Ai     or     A2.       Fundamental    facts    and    principles. 

Evenings     at    the     Observatory    devoted    to    constellation     study, 

laboratory  exercises,  and  to  telescopic  examination  of  the  heavenly 

bodies. 
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Botany 

SAA — FtinJanuntals    of   SreJ    Plants.  2   lifnirs 

Miss  McNair.  Fiaiikfort,   Michigan 

Open  to  all  studtMits.  hleiitifii  atioii  of  siiiimuT  |)laiits  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Crystal  Lake,  near  Frankfort,  Michigan,  and  the  study  of 
their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  their  environment.  One  class 
period  a  day  for  five  and  a  half  weeks  beginning  about  July  5, 
1921.  For  further  details,  apply  to  Department  for  special  cir- 
cular. 

SAB — Bacteriology.  3  hours 

Professor   Woodburn.     8:00-10:00.  Fisk  Hall  9 

Open  to  all  students.  Laboratory  work  and  recitations.  Cirowth 
of  bacteria  in  culture-media;  isolation,  pure  cultures,  identifica- 
tion; physiological  activities  of  bacteria  in  relation  to  hygiene, 
sanitation,  and  disease  production;  reaction  of  the  body  to  in- 
fection; immunity;  bacterial  examination  of  air,  food,  etc.;  spe- 
cific studies  of  non-pathogenic  and  pathogenic  forms. 

SB  I — Local  Summer  Flora.  3  hours 

Lectures,  laboratory  and  field  work.                           Fisk  Hall  8  and  9 
Miss  Carlson.     2:00-4:00. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  A  or  equivalent.  Iden- 
tification of  the  flowering  plants  of  the  Evanston  area,  and  the 
study  of  their  habitats,  distribution,  foliage,  inflorescence,  pollina- 
tion, fruiting  and  methods  of  dissemination. 

tSC8 — Field  Ecology.  3  hours 

Professor  Waterman.  Frankfort,  Michigan 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  B4  in  Botany  (Plant  Ecology) 
or  its  equivalent.  An  ecological  and  taxonomic  study  of  the 
vegetation  around  Frankfort,  Michigan,  including  dune,  bog,  and 
moraine  flora.  Two  hours  of  lectures  or  four  hours  in  the  field, 
six  days  a  week  for  four  weeks  beginning  about  June  20,  1921. 
For  further  details   apply  to   Department   for  special   circular. 

tSD4 — Problems  in  Field  Ecology.  2-3   hours 

Professor  Waterman.  Frankfort,  Michigan 

Open,  upon  consultation,  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  B4  and 

have    had    additional    experience    in    field    work.      Intensive    study 

of    unsurveyed    regions    in    the    vicinity    of    Frankfort,    Michigan. 

For  further  details   apply  to  Department  for  special   circular. 

Chemistry 

SAi — General   Chemistry.  lo  hours 

Lectures,  7:50  a.  m.  and  2:00  p.  m.  Chem.  Lab.  200 

Laboratory,  daily,  9  to  i  :oo. 
Professor  Whitmore  and  Miss  Otis. 

Open  to  all  students.  Lectures,  text,  and  laboratory  work  equiva- 
lent to  the  full  year's  work  in  General   Chemistry. 
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SB  I — Qualitative  Analysis.  5  hours 

Lectures,  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  11:30.  Chem.  Lab,  208 

Laboratory,   daily,    1:00-4:00  p.   m. 

Professor  Langdon. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  Ai  or  A2  or  an 
equivalent.  Analysis  of  simple  mixtures  and  simple  minerals, 
accompanied  by  lectures  and  quizzes.  The  application  of  chem- 
ical  laws  and  theories  to  analytical   methods. 

SB2 — Elementary    Organic   Chemistry.  5  hours 

Lectures,   7 :5o.  Chem.   Lab.   208 

Laboratory,  M.,  Tu.,   W.,  Th.,  9:00-11:30. 

Professor  Evans. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Bi,  or  an  equivalent,  and, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Department,  to  those  who  are  carrying 
SBi.  Lectures  and  quizzes  on  the  hydro-carbons  and  their  de- 
rivatives. Laboratory  preparation  and  study  of  typical  organic 
compounds.  This  course,  together  with  SBi,  will  complete  the 
second   year's   work    required   of   pre-medical    students. 

Classical  Languages 

Latin 

fSa — Elementary  Latin.  Preparatory  credit 

Miss  TowNSEND.     10:20  and  4:00.  Harris  Hall  207 

Open  to  all  students  and  yielding  one  unit  of  entrance  credit.  This 
course  will  be  found  valuable  for  students  who  wish  to  review 
the  elements  of  the  language  or  to  learn  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  it,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  hitherto  neglected  this 
branch   of  study. 

fSb — Caesar.  Preparatory  credit 

Miss  TowNSEND.     10:20  and  4:00.  Harris  Hall  207 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elementary  Latin  and  yield- 
ing one  unit  of  entrance  credit.  This  course  is  intended  as  an 
introduction  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching  second  year  Latin, 
as  well  as  a  continuation  for  those  who  have  completed  only  the 
elements  of  the   language. 

SA^— Virgil.  4  hours 

Mr.  MuRLEY.     9:00-10:15.  Harris  Hall  203 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  three  units  of  secondary 
Latin,   and  equivalent  to  Course  AB. 

SAa — Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  3  hours 

Mr.  MuRLEY.     10:20.  Harris  Hall  107 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  four  units  of  secondary  Latin, 
and   equivalent   to  one   semester   of  Course   A. 
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SHX — Roman    l.iln  dtiti  r.  3   hours 

Piotfssor  I*Ri:sT()N.     9:00.  Ilanis   ilall   306 

OptMi  to  those  who  havt'  coini)U'(ccl  ICii^lish  Ai,  01  its  e(|uivaleiit. 
This  course  reciuires  no  knowledge  of  Latin.  I'he  course  will 
provide  a  brief  survey  of  Roman  literature  by  types,  with  special 
emphasis  on  epic,  lyric,  and  elegiac  poetry.  'I'he  work  will  be 
conducted  by  lectures,  discussions,  and  reports  on  outside  readirig 
to   be   assigned   by   the   instructor. 

Economics   and   Sociology 
Economics 

SAa — The   Elements   of  luotiomics.  3   hours 

Mr.  Clemen.     11:30.  Harris  Hall  308 

Open   to  those  who   have  completed  one  year  of  college   work   and 

prepares  for  Course  Bi,  Money  and  Banking.     Courses  SAa  and 

Bi    are  equivalent  to  the  five-hour  course   in  Economics  A.     An 

examination  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Economics. 

SBi — Money  and  Banking.  3   hours 

Mr.  Hahne.     7:50.  Harris   Hall   207 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  A.  Students  who 
have  completed  Course  SA  should  take  this  course  to  complete 
Course  A.  Nature  and  functions  of  money;  monetary  standards 
and  systems;  price  movements  and  the  price  level.  Banking 
functions;  operations,  and  credit;  regulation  of  banking;  prin- 
ciples and  operations  of  the  federal  reserve  system.  Domestic 
and  foreign  exchange. 

SB6 — Elements  of  Public  Finance.  3  hours 

Mr.  Hahne.     9:00.  Harris  Hall   308 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  A.  Public  expendi- 
tures, their  growth  and  control;  systems  of  public  revenue;  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  taxation;  the  budget;  public  debts  and 
financial    administration. 

SB15 — Tariff  Problems  in  the  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.    3  hours 
Mr.   Clemen.     10:20.  Harris  Hall   308 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  A.  This  course 
covers  the  field  of  American  tariff  history,  the  pericd  prior  to 
the  civil  war  and  the  adoption  of  our  protective  system  being 
outlined  in  a  few  lectures  to  serve  as  a  background  for  the  de- 
velopment since  that  time.  The  various  tariff  controversies  will 
be  carefully  considered  leading  up  to  a  discussion  of  the  present 
situation.  Several  books  dealing  with  recent  tariff  problems  will 
form  the  basis  for  the  major  part  of  the  course. 

Sociology 

SB4 — Introduction   to   Sociology.  3   hours 

Professor  Eliot.     9:00.  Harris  Hall  207 

Open   to    students   who   have    completed    Course   A.      Social    origins. 

The  evolution  of  important  institutions;    social   forces   and   social 

control.     A  general   survey  of  the   field  of  sociology. 
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SCS— Social  Aspects  of  Public  Health.  3  hours 

Professor  Eliot.     11:30.  Harris  Hall  207 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  B4,  or  B5,  or  by 
permission  of  instructor.  Social  causes  and  results  of  disease. 
Social  remedies  such  as  medical  social  service,  preventive  medi- 
cine, epidemiology,  health  work  in  schools.  Public  Health  organ- 
ization and  methods.  Special  movements:  Social  Hygiene, 
Eugenics,  Temperance,  Mental   Hygiene. 

sex — Community  Problems.  3  hours 

Professor  Bailey.    7:50.  Harris  Hall  308 

Open  to  those  who  have  had  introductory  work  in  Economics  or 
Sociology.  Others,  with  experience  in  teaching,  pastoral  work, 
or  social  service,  etc.,  or  with  special  practical  purpose  in  view, 
may  be  admitted  by  the  instructor.  May  be  taken  for  graduate 
credit. 
Lectures;  observation  trips  in  the  metropolitan  area.  A  study  of 
the  various  types  of  community — rural,  village,  town,  suburban — 
and  of  city  neighborhoods;  analysis  of  general  and  special  prob- 
lems of  social  organization  and  reforms. 

Education 

SA2 — Educational  Psychology.  3  hours 

Dr.  GiLLiLAND.     7:50.  Old  College  15 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  a  year  of  college  work  or  Course 
Ai  in  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  learning  process.  The  prin- 
ciples of  psychology,  such  as  memory,  imagination,  perception, 
reasoning,  etc.,  are  presented  and  applied  to  problems  in  educa- 
tion.    Lectures,  textbook,   and  assigned   readings. 

SBi — Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  3  hours 

Professor  Clement.     11:30.  Old  College  12 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  or  are  taking  an  A-course. 
This  course  is  devoted  to  a  careful  study  of  the  literature  dealing 
with  high  school  pupils.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study 
of  their  physical  and  mental  traits  and  to  individual  differences. 
Some  time  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  high  school  as  an  institu- 
tion, its  purpose,   and  its  relation  to  higher  and  lower  schools. 

SB3 — The  High  School  Curriculum.  3  hours 

Dr.  Smith.     10:20.  Old  College   12 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  an  introductory  course  in  Edu- 
cation or  equivalent.  The  program  of  study  for  the  high  school 
will  be  discussed  with  reference  to  the  various  needs  of  present- 
day  life.  Each  student  will  make  a  special  study  of  the  subject 
which  he  expects  to  teach. 

SB4 — Educational  Measurements.  3  hours 

Professor  Webb.     10:20.  Old  College  22 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  a  year  of  college  work  and  an 

introductory  course  in  Psychology  or  Education.     A  study  is  made 

of  educational  measurements  for  determining  progress^  in  learning 

efficiency  and  mental  ability. 
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SB5 — Mt'tlioJs    of    Tidi/zi/if/   in   i.lcmrnldi  y   S<Ii(kiIs.  t,    hours 

Professor   Smviiii:.      11:30.  old    (  ollcj^e  22 

Open  to  teachers  and  to  those  who  have  eoriipleted  or  are  lakiii^  an 
A-couise  in  Kdiuation.  Ihe  principles  of  the  psychohj^y  of 
learning  will  be  applied  to  problems  of  teachitig  children.  An 
attempt  will  be  made  to  present  the  best  methods  of  teaching; 
pupils  to  plan,  think,  and  execute,  while  the  teacher  directs  and 
stimulates.      Lectures,    outside    readings,    and    discussion. 

SC3 — Advanicd  Principles  of  Education.  3   hours 

Professor  Webb.     9:00.  Old  College  22 

Open  to  seniors  and  graduate  students  who  have  completed  or  are 
taking  a  B-course.  The  course  aims  to  lay  the  basis  of  a  scien- 
tific theory  of  education  by  considering  those  facts  of  the  closely 
related  sciences  that  bear  directly  upon  human  development  and 
perfection. 
SC5 — School  Administration.  3   hours 

Professor  Smythe.     2:00.  Old  College  22 

Open  to  seniors  who  have  completed  12  semester-hours  in  Educa- 
tion, including  Educational  Psychology,  and  to  graduate  students. 
Students  should  consult  the  instructor  before  registering  in  this 
course.  An  investigation  of  the  problems  of  organization  and 
administration  of  the  public  schools. 

SC9 — The  Junior  High  School  and  Junior  College  Movement  in  the  United 
States.  3  hours 

Professor  Clement.     7:50.  Old  College  22 

Open  to  seniors  who  have  completed  Course  Bi  or  B4  and  to  gradu- 
ate students.  A  preliminary  discussion  of  the  history  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education  in  the  United  States,  fol- 
lowed by  an  intensive  study  of  different  types  of  junior  high 
school  and  junior  college  organizations.  Analysis  of  the  6-6, 
6-3-3,  and  6-2-4  plans  of  organization.  Types  of  curricula  offered 
in  the   foregoing  and  of  other   reorganized   school   practices. 

SC12 — High  School  Administration.  3  hours 

Dr.  Smith.     7:50.  Old  College  14 

Open    to    seniors    and    graduate    students    who    have    completed    a 

B-course.     A  study  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  organization 

and   administration  of  a  modern  high  school. 

SD2 — Research.  1-3   hours 

Professor    Webb,    Professor    Clement,    Professor    Smythe,    and 

Dr.  Smith.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Open  to  graduate   students  who   are  working  for   an   advanced   de- 
gree in  Education. 
SBX — Speech   Correction  and  Speech  Development.  4  hours 

Dr.  Swift,  Miss  Wettstein,  and  Miss  Barber.  Old  College  25 

Two  courses  of  four  weeks  each  in  Speech  Correction  and  Speech 
Development  will  be  offered  during  the  regular  summer  session. 
The  first  course  extends  from  June  27  to  July  22  and  the  second 
course  from  July  25  to  August  19.  The  first  meeting  of  the  class 
will  be  held  Tuesday,  June  28,  at  9  a.  m.  in  Old  College  25. 
The  tuition  for  the  course  of  four  weeks  is  $50.00.  No  provision 
is  made  for  the  registration  of  auditors  in  this  course. 
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Students  entering  these  courses  are  not  permitted  to  do  other  work 
in  the  Summer  School,  but  are  supposed  to  devote  their  entire 
time  to  the   lectures,   outside   readings,   and  the  clinics. 

There  will  be  three  lectures  each  day  covering  the  various  fields 
of  speech  diagnosis  and  correction.  The  anatomy,  psychology, 
hygiene,  and  education^il  features  of  speech  will  be  adequately 
treated.  In  addition  to  the  lectures  there  will  be  opportunity  to 
study  Dr.  Swift's  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  various 
types  of  speech  defect  in  the  clinics  he  will  offer.  One  clinic 
will  consider  the  various  kinds  of  speech  disorder  to  be  found  in 
the  public  schools,  and  the  other  will  deal  with  the  different 
methods  of  treatment.  Two  hours  a  day  will  be  devoted  to  this 
clinic  work. 

This  work  should  make  a  special  appeal  to  city  superintendents  and 
principals  of  schools.  If  they  are  interested  in  the  very  serious 
problem  of  speech  correction,  they  should  select  from  their  corps 
of  teachers  those  best  fitted  by  training  and  interest  to  come  to 
the  Northwestern  Summer  Session  to  take  this  course,  in  order 
that  the  scientific  methods  devised  by  Dr.  Swift  may  be  applied 
to  the   speech   defectives   in   their   schools. 

Students  who  are  enrolled  during  the  first  four  weeks,  may  enroll 
for  advanced  work  during  the  second  four  weeks,  if  they  desire. 
It  will  be  arranged  that  they  may  have  opportunities  for  more 
extensive  study  in  the  clinics,  and  in  carrying  on  investigations 
independently.  Eight  weeks'  study  with  Dr.  Swift  should  enable 
the  teacher  to  be  of  great  service  in  the  public  school  with  which 
she  is  connected.  This  course  should  also  make  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  parents  of  children  who  have  speech  disorders  of  any  sort. 

Additional  courses  for  teachers,  which  deal  with  methods  of 
teaching  various  subjects,  are  announced  in  the  departments 
Hsted  below: 

Page  Page 

Latin    36     Physical   Education    45 

English    40     Physics    47 

Mathematics    44     Religious  Education 48 

English 

SAia — Freshman  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  3   hours 

Mr.  Nethercot.     9:00.  Harris  Hall  107 

Open  to  all  students,  and  required  of  freshmen.  Equivalent  to  the 
first  semester  of  Course  Ai. 

SAib — Brief  Survey  of  English  Literature.  3   hours 

Mr.  Heidbrink.     10:20.  Harris  Hall   104 

Open  to  all  students,  and  required  of  freshmen.  Equivalent  to  the 
second   semester  of  Course  Ai. 

SBib — Sophomore  Composition.  3   hours 

Mr.  Heidbrink.     9:00.  Harris  Hall  104 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  a  year-course  in  English, 

and   required  of   sophomores.     Equivalent  to  the   second   semester 

of  Course  Bi. 
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SB12 — Contemporary  English  Poetry.  3  hours 

Mr.  Nethercot.     7:50.  Harris  Hall   102 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed,  or  are  taking,   Course  Bi.     Is 
concerned  with  poetry  since  1890. 

SB  1 3 — Nineteenth   Century  English  Literature.  3  hours 

Dr.  White.     11:30.  Harris  Hall   104 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed,  or  are  taking.  Course  Bi. 

SB14 — Contemporary  Drama.  3  hours 

Dr.  White.     7:50.  Harris   Hall    104 

Open   to  those  who  have  completed,  or   are  taking.   Course  Bi.     Is 
concerned  with  English  and  American   Drama  since   1890. 

SC3 — Shakespeare.  3  hours 

Professor  Cady.     7:50.  Harris  Hall  201 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed,  or  are  taking,  a  B-course  more 

advanced  than  Bi.     All   of  the  plays   are   read  in  chronological 

order. 

tSC6 — Advanced  Composition.  3  hours 

Professor  Cady.     9:00.  Harris  Hall  201 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  Bi. 

SC8 — Composition  and  Literature  for  Teachers.  3  hours 

Professor  Bryan.     11:30.  Harris   Hall  201 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed,  or  are  taking,  a  B-course  more 

advanced   than   Bi.      Counts   toward    a   teacher's   testimonial,    and 

does  not  count  toward   a   major  in   English. 

fSCii — Eighteenth   Century  Poetry.  3  hours 

Professor  Cady.    9:00.  Harris  Hall  201 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  Bi. 

tSCi2 — Grammar   of  Present-Day   English.  3  hours 

Professor  Bryan.     10:20.  Harris   Hall  201 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  Bi. 

tSDia — Old  English.  3  hours 

Professor  Bryan.     10:20.  Harris  Hall  201 

Open    to    those    who    have    completed,    or  are    taking,    a    C-course. 
Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader  is  used. 

Note — Attention  is  called  to  course  Latin  SBX — Roman  Literature.  This 
course  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  Ai  or  its 
equivalent,  and  does  not  require  a  knowledge  of  Latin.  Does  not 
count  toward  an  English  major.  See  the  Department  of  Classical 
Languages. 

French 

See   under  Romance  Languages. 
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Geology 

sew — Fii-lii   (bourse   In   tlir   l.dkc   Sn/^nidi    Rnjioit.  5   liours 

Professor   ClRwr. 

Open  to  men  who  ha\e  (•()in|)Iete(l  at  least  a  year's  course  in 
Geology,  but  more  work  than  this  will  be  an  advatjtage.  Tiie 
course  will  begin  about  August  15  and  last  four  weeks.  A  report 
will  be  recjuired  which  will  involve  an  additional  week's  work. 
Advanced  students  may  obtain  more  credit  than  this  and  may  in 
some  cases  secure  material  for  a  Master's  thesis.  Correspond- 
ence concerning  this  course  should  be  addressed  to  Professor 
U.   S.   Grant,   Room    18,    University    Hall,   Evanston. 

German 

SAAa — Elementary   German.  4  hours 

Dr.  KuRATH.     9:00-10:15.  Lunt  Library  31 

Open  to  all  students  and  prepares  for  Course  AB.  Pronunciation, 
grammar,  selections  in  prose  and  verse,  German  composition. 

SAa — Intermediate   German.  3  hours 

Dr.  KuRATH.     11:30.  Lunt  Library  31 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  two  units  of  secondary  German, 
and   equivalent  to  the   first  semester  of   Course  A, 

SB3a — Goethe's  Life  and  Works.  3  hours 

Dr.  Bernstorff.     10:20,  Lunt  Library  31 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  two  years  of  College  German, 
or  equivalent. 

History 

SA2 — Medieval  Europe.  3  hours 

Professor  Trever.     9:00.  Harris  Hall  202 

Open  to   all   students.     Decline  of  the  Roman   imperial   monarchy; 

the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church;   the  monks   and  their  missions; 

the  barbarian  migrations;  the  formation  of  the  Romano-Frankish 

empire;   medieval   culture   and  civilization. 

SA3 — Modern  Europe.  3  hours 

Mr.  Lauer.     7:50.  Harris  Hall  202 

Open  to  all   students.  A  general   course   in  the   history  of  Europe 

from  about  the  year  1500  to  the  present. 

SB2 — Reformation.  3  hours 

Mr.  Lauer.     9:00.  Harris  Hall  205 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  a  year-course  in  history.  The 
social,  economic,  political,  and  intellectual  changes  during  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  Reformation,  conflict  between  France  and 
the  Empire,  the  counter  reformation,  the  decline  of  Spanish 
Empire,  the  rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  and  the  settlement  of 
the   religious   and  political  problems  in   France. 
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SB 3 — Roman  History.  3  hours 

Professor  Trever.     10:20.  Harris  Hall  203 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  one  year-course  in  the  De- 
partment or  are  majoring  in  Latin  or  Greek,  Last  century  of 
the  Republic  and  first  century  of  the  Empire;  Imperialism;  Con- 
stitutional changes;  economic  development  and  decay;  elements 
of  social   and  cultural  decline. 

SB9 — Hispanic  America.  3  hours 

Professor  Cox.     7:50.  Harris  Hall  205 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  a  year-course  in  history  or 
political  science.  The  development  of  Spain  and  the  Spanish 
Colonial  System;  the  wars  for  independence  and  the  later  history 
of  the  Spanish  American  nations;  their  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  with  Europe. 

SC2 — Contemporary  Europe.  3  hours 

Professor  Terry.     11:30.  Harris   Hall  205 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  a  year-course  in 
history  and  to  graduate  students.  The  growth  of  democracy  and 
nationalism,  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1830  and  1848,  the 
unification  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and  the  establishment  of  con- 
stitutional  government   in   the   leading   states,   etc. 

SC6 — Contemporary   History    of   the    United   States.  3  hours 

Professor  Cox.     10:20.  Harris  Hall  205 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  a  college  course  in  American 
History.  Problems  in  the  Reconstruction  period;  the  political 
and  industrial  reorganization  of  the  last  half  century;  the  de- 
velopment of  the  trans-Mississippi  West;  the  United  States  as  a 
World   Power. 

Latin 

See   under   Classical   Languages. 

Mathematics 

SAA — Algebra.  3  hours 

Dr.  Curtis.     10:20.  Swift  Engineering  213 

Open  to  students  who  have  presented  but  one  unit  of  Algebra  for 
admission.  Review  of  Elementary  Algebra;  Quadratics;  Equa- 
tions ;   Theory  of  Exponents   and  Radicals. 

SAi — Trigonometry.  3   hours 

Professor  Wilder.     9:00.  Swift  Engineering  215 

Open  to  students  who  have  presented  one  and  a  half  units  of 
Algebra  for  admission.  Definitions  of  functions;  identities,  solu- 
tion of  triangles  and  other  applications. 

tSA6 — Analytical    Geometry.  3  hours 

Professor  Moulton.     9:00.  Swift  Engineering  322 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  Ai.  An  introductory 
course. 
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SB  I — Diffri  i/ifidl    C.dliiilu.s.  3   hours 

Professor   Mori.roN.     9:00.  Switi    I'-iiKiMcfrinj;   322 

Opt'U   to   stiidi'iits   who   h;i\i-   complftid   ("ouist-   A3   or   A^. 
SHih — Inlt'fpal    CUiliulits.  3   hours 

Professor  W'li.ni-R.  Swift    I'lngitiecriii^   322 

Open   to   students   who   have   coinpletecl    the    first   semester   of   Hi. 
tS(^8 — Ftindamctilal   I'rindplcs   of  /llyrlna   and    (i eomt'lry.  3   hours 

Professor    Moui/roN.     9:00.  Swift    Engineering    322 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  C'ourse  Hi   and  to  others  with 
permission   of  the   instructor.     This  course   is   designed    primarily 
for  teachers, 
SC9 — Theoretical  Mechanics.  3   hours 

Professor   Moulton.      7:50.  Swift    Engineering    322 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  differential  calculus  and  are 
taking  integral  calculus.  'I'he  mechanics  of  engineering.  Efjui- 
librium,  centroids  and  center  of  gravity;  friction;  kinematics; 
problems;   statement  of  conditions   and   use  of  data. 

Philosophy 

SA4 — Introduction    to    Philosophy.  3   hours 

Professor  Farley.     10:20.  Harris  Hall  306 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  one  year  of  college  work.  An 
elementary  study  of  fundamental  conceptions  and  beliefs  that 
control  our  actions  and  civilization.  Some  of  the  problems  in- 
cluded are:  the  nature  of  explanation,  natural  and  supernatural, 
reason  and  faith,  truth  and  error,  good  and  evil,  matter  and 
energy,  control  by  types  of  ideals,  morality  and  religion,  some 
world  views,  interpretations  of  God,  etc.,  and  applications  to 
masterpieces  of  literature. 
SB6 — Contemporary  Philosophy.  3   hours 

Professor  Farley.     7:50.  Harris  Hall  306 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  a  course  in  philosophy  and  to 
others  of  sufficient  maturity  to  profit  by  the  instruction.  A  study 
of  some  of  the  important  systems  or  movements  in  thought  that 
are  dominating  present-day  life.  Credit  for  this  course  may  be 
obtained  as   a  C-course  by  doing  additional   assigned  work. 

Physical   Education   and   Hygiene 

Note — Students  registering  for  Course  SAA  or  SA4  will  pay  a  fee  of 
$4.00  to  cover  the  cost  of  instruction,  gymnasium  supplies,  etc.  Other 
students  using  the  gymnasium  will  pay  a  fee  of  $2.00. 

SAA — Si^vimming  for  Beginners.  No  credit 

Section  I.     Tu.,    F.,    5:00-6:00    (for    men).  Gymnasium 

Section  II.     Tu.,  F.,  4:00-5:00    (for  women).  Gymnasium 

Mr.  Robinson. 

Open  to  all  students.     Side  stroke,  breast  stroke,  back  stroke,  float- 
ing, and  diving. 
SAX — Physical    Training   and  Hygiene   for   Public   Schools.  2  hours 

Professor  Evans.     M.,  W.,  F.,  2:00.  Gymnasium 

Open  to  all  students.  A  combination  of  Courses  Ai  and  A2  and 
intended  primarily  to  inform  teachers  how  to  give  corrective 
exercises  and  how  to  inculcate  the  ideals  and  habits  necessary 
for  health.     Corrective   exercises,   calisthenics,    and   hygiene. 
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SA4 — Advanced  Sivimming.  No  credit 

Section  I.     M.,  Th.,  5:00-6:00  (for  men).  Gymnasium 

Section  II,     M.,  Th.,  4:00-5:00   (for  women).  Gymnasium 

Section  III.     Tu.,  F.,  7:30-9:00   (for  women).  Gymnasium 

Mr,  Robinson. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  AA  or  equivalent. 
Lectures  and  practice  in  the  latest  methods  of  teaching  swimming, 
life  saving,  fancy  swimming,  and  diving;  order  of  arrang- 
ing swimming  events  in  dual  meets  and  championship  meets. 
Special  stunts  and  trick  events.  American  crawl,  back  stroke 
crawl,  English  side  stroke,  Trudgeon  stroke,  English  single  over- 
hand, breast  stroke,  inverted  breast  stroke  (two  styles).  Racing 
starts  and  turns  for  tank  swimming,  plunge  for  distance,  ordi- 
nary diving,  fancy  diving,  stunts  and  dives  for  follow  the  leader. 
Fancy  diving,  under-water"  stunts,  life  saving,  resuscitation  and 
first  aid  to  the  swimmer. 
SB2 — Playground  Management.  3  hours 

Professor  Evans  and  Miss  Conger.     7:50.  Gymnasium 

Open  to  men  and  women  who  have  completed  a  course  in  physical 
training  or  its  equivalent.  Lectures  and  recitations.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  teachers  of  physical  education 
with  the  history,  development,  and  management  of  the  play- 
ground. 
8633 — Athletic   Management — Football.  2  hours 

Professor  Evans,     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat,  9:00.  Gymnasium 

Open  to  men  who  have  completed  a  course  in  physical  training  or 
its    equivalent.      Lectures    on    the    team,    offensive    and    defensive 
play,  etc.;   a  thorough  study  of  plays  and  methods  of  training. 
tSB3b — Athletic   Management — Basketball.  2  hours 

Professor   Evans.      10:20.  Gymnasium 

Open  to  men  who  have  completed  a  course  in  physical  training  or 
its  equivalent.     Lectures  twice  a  week  and  practice  thrice  a  week. 
The    team,     offensive     and    defensive    play,    passing,    dribbling, 
methods  of  training. 
tSB3c — Athletic   Management — Track    and   Field.  2  hours 

Professor  Evans.     10:20.  Gymnasium 

Open  to  men  who  have  completed   a  course  in  physical  training  or 
its  equivalent.     Lectures  twice  a  week  and  practice  thrice  a  week. 
A  thorough  study  of  every  event  in  field  and  track  athletics. 
SCia — Folk  Dancing.  No  credit 

Miss  Conger.     M.,  W.,   F.,  9:00.  Gymnasium 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  or  are  taking  Playground  Man- 
agement or  equivalent.     Singing  games,  dramatic  dances,  festival 
dances,    social    activities.     Bears    no    college    credit,    but    may   be 
counted   toward   the  certificate   in   Physical   Education. 
SCib — Aesthetic  and  Interpretative  Dancing.  No  credit 

Miss  Conger.     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  9:00.  Gymnasium 

Open    to    women    who    have    completed    or    are    taking   Playground 
Management  or  equivalent.     Bears  no  college  credit,  but  may  be 
counted   toward   the   certificate   in   Physical   Education. 
SC5 — Pageantry.  '     2  hours 

Miss   Conger.     M.,  Tu,,   Th.,   F.,  2:00.  Gymnasium 
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()|)c'n  t(»  those  who  have  coiiiplcltcl  or  arc  takiiij^  I'lay^roiiiid  Maii- 
ageriH'iit.  I'his  course  is  iulciuled  to  teach  how  to  build  and 
conduct    various   types   of    pageants    for   different   occasions. 

Physics 

SAa — General  Physics.  4   hours 

Lectures,  7:50;   Laboratory,  Tu.,  Th.,   1:30-4:00.  Physics  Lab.  4 

Professor  Sphnce  and  Mr,  Brown, 

Open   to  all   students.     Subjects  covered   will   be  Mechanics,   Sound, 
and    Heat,    illustrated    by    many    experiments.      Ecjuivalent    to    the 
first   semester   of   Physics   A. 
SAb — General  Physics.  4  hours 

Lectures,   1:30;   Laboratory,  Tu.,  Th.,  9:00-12:00.          Physics  Lab.  4 

Professor  Smith  and  Mr.  Brown. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  first  semester  of  Physics 
A  and,  by  permission  of  the  Department,  to  those  who  are  carry- 
ing Course  SAa.     Subjects  covered  will  be  Electricity,  Magnetism, 
and  Light.     Equivalent  to  the  second  semester  of  Physics  A. 
SB  I — Introduction  to  Mathematical  Physics;   Theory   of  Sound.       i^  hours 

Professor  Crew,     M.,  W.,  F.,  9:00.  Physics  Lab.  4 

A  course  of  lectures  on  the  mechanics  of  vibrating  systems,  espe- 
cially pendulums,  strings,  and  organ  pipes.  The  course  includes 
the  method  of  Fourier  and  is  especially  intended  for  teachers  of 
Physics  in  High  Schools,  for  prospective  engineers,  and  students 
of  advanced  Physics. 

Political  Science 

SAaa — American    Government.  3  hours 

Professor  Colegrove.     10:20.  Harris  Hall   102 

Open  to  all  students. 
SB3 — International   Laiv.  3   hours 

Professor  Colegrove.     9:00.  Harris  Hall  102 

The  Law  of  Peace,  the  Law  of  War,  and  the  Law  of  Neutrality. 
The  customs  and  usages  of  diplomacy  are  considered.  A  text- 
book is  used,  but  the  principles  of  International  Law  are  de- 
veloped and  illustrated  also  by  the  study  of  cases.  Considerable 
attention  is  devoted  to  questions  of  law  arising  under  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Germany,  and  to  the  development  of  International 
Law  under  the  League  of  Nations.  Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  Course  Ai  or  A2,  or  Economics  A  or  one  course  in 
History. 

Psychology 
SAi — General  Psychology.  3  hours 

Professor  Waugh.     10:20.  Harris  Hall  202 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  thirty  hours  of  credit.     Ele- 
mentary   course    given    by    means    of    lectures,     recitations,    and 
demonstrations.     A  survey  of  the  essential  facts  and  fundamental 
laws  of  mind. 
SB  I — Experimental  Psychology.  3  hours 

Dr.  DiMMiCK.     7:50-10:15.  Old   College    32 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  Ai,  or  are  taking 
Course  SAi.  An  introduction  to  general  laboratory  method  ap- 
plied to  fundamental   problems  in   Psychology. 
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SB3 — Applied  Psychology.  3  hours 

Professor   Waugh.     9:00.  Old   College   14 

Open    to    students    who    have    completed    Course    Ai.      A    study    of 
selected   problems  in  the   applications   of  Psychology  to  medicine, 
advertising,    salesmanship,    and   scientific   management. 
SB4 — Social  Psychology.  3  hours 

Professor   Gilliland.     11:30.  Old   College   14 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  Ai.     An   analysis  of 
the  original   nature   of  man  with   special   emphasis  on  the   evolu- 
tion  of   the    social    instincts.      The    psychology   of   the    crowd    and 
social   institutions. 
SB5 — Advanced   General  Psychology,  3  hours 

Dr.   DiMMiCK.      10:20.  Old    College    14 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  Ai.  Lectures,  recita- 
tions, and  demonstrations  relating  to  selected  topics  in  General 
Psychology. 

Religious  Education 

SC2 — The  Curriculum  of  Moral  and  Religious  Education.  3  hours 

Professor  Stout.     9:00.  Lunt  Library  32 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  a  B-course  in  English  Bible  or 
Course  B3  in  Religious  Education  or  its  equivalent.  The  new 
emphasis  on  the  subject  matter  of  moral  and  religious  education; 
function  of  the  curriculum  in  present-day  educational  reconstruc- 
tion; principles  involved  in  curriculum  making;  detailed  study 
of  curricula  in  use,  including  Sunday  and  week-day  schools; 
practice  in  curriculum  making  for  particular  needs. 
SC6 — The  Psychology   of  the  Religious  Life.  3   hours 

Professor  Richardson,     11:30.  Lunt  Library  32 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  B2  or  its  equivalent.  The 
nature  of  the  religious  consciousness;  the  sources  and  evalua- 
tion of  psychological  data.  A  critical  survey  of  the  positions  of 
outstanding  religious  psychologists;  major  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gressive reconstituting  of  religious  experience.  Mysticism,  the 
expression  of  the  religious  motive  in  social  endeavor,  the  recog- 
nition of  authoritative  elements  in  religion,  the  rationalization 
of  religious  experience.  A  psychological  study  of  those  normal 
types  of  experience  found  in  evangelical  Christianity. 
SD3 — The  Organization  and  Administration  of  Religious  Education.  3  hours 
Professor  Stout.     7:50.  Lunt  Library  31 

Open    to    those    who    have    completed    a    course    in    Biblical    Liter- 
ature and  have  completed  or  are  taking  a  C-course  in  Education 
or  Religious  Education.     Types  of  schools,  including  Sunday  and 
week-day    schools,    special    attention    being   devoted    to    the    latter. 
SD4 — Ad'vanced  Principles  of  Religious  Education.  3  hours 

Professor   Richardson.      10:20.  Lunt   Library    32 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  a  college  course  in  Bible  and 
who  have  taken  or  are  taking  a  C-course  in  Religious  Education. 
The  fundamental  meaning  of  Religious  Education  as  an  instru- 
ment of  social  evolution.  A  study  of  the  aim,  curriculum,  method, 
organization,  and  administration  of  religious  education^  as  de- 
termined by  the  conditions  of  religous  development  in  the  indi- 
vidual and  in  society. 
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Romance   Languages 

Froiuli 

SAAa — F.li-mcnid)  y    Fntuli.  4   lumrs 

Mr,   (.iii.i.Ki.w.      9:00-10:15.  Old    (Olk-jrc    15 

Open  to  all  students,   and  eciuivalent  to  tlu-   first   seiiu-sicr  of  ('<)ur."e 

AA.      Prejiares    for    Course    AH.      Collect'    credii    is    not    allowed 

unless   Course   AH   or   tlie   second   semester   of   Course   AA    is   also 

completed. 

SAAb — Elrmeritary  Fiftith.  4  hours 

Professor  Shui.ters.     9:00-10:15.  Old  College   12 

Open   to  students   who  have  connpleted   the   first  semester  of  Course 

AA  in  College  or  who  enter  with  one   unit  of  secondary   French. 

Prepares  for  Course  Ai.     Equivalent  to  Course  AH  or  the  second 

semester  of  Course  AA. 

SAra — Advanced  French.  3   hours 

Mr.   Smyser.     7:50.  University  Hall    16 

Open    to   those    who  have    completed    Course    AA    or    two    units    of 

secondary  French.  E(}uivalent  to  the  first  semester  of  Course  Ai. 

SAib — Ad-vanced  French.  3   hours 

Professor   Shulters.      7:50.  Old    College    12 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  first  semester  of  Course 
Ai.     Equivalent  to  the  second  semester  of  Course  Ai. 

SBi — French  Prose  and  Poetry.  3  hours 

Professor  Bowen.     10:20.  University  Hall   16 

Open   to   those   who    have   completed    Course    Ai    or   three    units    of 

secondary  French.     Equivalent  to  the  first  semester  of  Course  Bi. 

SB2 — French   Composition  and  Conversation.  3   hours 

Professor  Bowen.      11:30.  Old   College    15 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  Ai  or  equivalent.  Prac- 
tice in  written  exercises,  involving  a  general  review  of  French 
grammar;    conversation   on   practical   topics. 

Spanish 

SAAa — Elementary  Spanish.  4  hours 

Mr.  Smyser.     9:00-10:15.  University  Hall   16 

Open  to  all   students  and  equivalent  to  the  first  semester  of  Course 

AA.      Prepares    for    Course   AB.  College    credit    is    not    allowed 

unless   Course  AB   or  the  second  semester  of   Course  AA   is   also 

completed. 

SAa — Advanced  Spanish.  ,   hours 

Mr.  GiLLiGAN.     10:20.  Old  College   15 

Open    to    those    who    have    completed    Course    AA    or    two    units    in 

Spanish.     Equivalent  to  the  first  semester  of  Course  A.     Review 

of  grammar,  composition,    and   reading  of   modern  prose  writers. 

Special   emphasis  will  be  given  to  conversation. 
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Zoology 

SA — General  Zoology.  8  hours 

Lectures,    7:50-9:20. 

Laboratory,   M.,  Tu.,   W.,   Th.,   F.,   9:30-12:30;    Sat.,   8:00-11:00. 

University  Hall    19 

Professor  Larsell  and   assistant. 

Open  to  all  students,  and  for  pre-medical  students  completes 
the  requirement  in  Zoology  for  admission  to  the  Medical  School. 
A  study  of  living  matter,  selected  types  of  animals,  develop- 
ment and  evolution  of  organisms.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  basic 
principles  of  Zoology   and  its   historical   development. 

SBi — Comparati've   Anatomy.  4  hours 

Lectures    and   Laboratory,      9:00-11:20.  University   Hall    17 

Dr.  Cole. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Zoology  A  or  its  equivalent. 
A  comparative  study  of  the  structure  of  vertebrates. 

tSB2 — Heredity  and  Eugenics.  2  hours 

Lectures,  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  7:50.                               University  Hall   17 
Dr.  Cole. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  a  college  course  in  General 

Zoology.  A  summary  of  the  principles  of  heredity  and  its 
mechanism,  including  a  discussion  of  factors  pertaining  to  human 
welfare. 

tSB8 — Field  Zoology.  2  hours 

Lectures  and  Laboratory,  Tu.,  Th.,  1:00-5:00.       University  Hall   17 

In    lieu    of   some   of    the    regular    laboratory    periods,    two    or    three 

all-day  Saturday  trips  will  be  taken.     Class  limited  to  10  students. 

Dr.  Cole. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  a  course  in  General  Zoology. 
A  study  of  the  fauna  of  the  Evanston  region.  Field  trips  will  be 
made  to  the  various  habitats,  and  the  material  collected  will  be 
identified  in  the  laboratory.  An  acquaintance  will  be  obtained 
with  most  common  animals. 

For  further  inforjiiation  in  regard  to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
address  the  Dean  of  the  College,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

For  blank  forms  of  admission  and  for  information  regarding  en- 
trance requirements  and  matters  of  record,  address  the  Registrar  of 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Evanston,  Illinois. 
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The  School  of  Commerce 

jiiiu'  27 — Aiiji;iist  20 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Ralph  Emerson   Hcilnian,   Ph.D. 
Dean   of  the  Seliool   of   Commerce 

Clarence  Stephen  Marsh,  B.A. 
Assistant  Dean 

Neva  Olive  Lesley 
Secj'etai'y 

Bernice  Elizabeth   Collins,   B.A. 
Recorder 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Northwestern  University  School  of  Commerce  offers  a  compre- 
hensive professional  course  of  training  in  business.  The  purpose  of 
the  School  is  to  train  the  student  for  business  on  the  basis  of  a 
broad  outlook  on  life,  to  give  him  thorough  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  business  action,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  efficient 
business  practice.  The  instruction  has  been  planned  to  give  him 
an  understanding  of  the  public  relations  of  business  and  a  broad 
survey  of  business  facts  and  experience,  to  develop  the  power  of 
accurate  analysis,  and  to  prepare  the  student  for  leadership  as  a 
business  executive. 

The  School  is  well  equipped  to  offer  training  in  business.  Its 
location  in  a  great  urban  center  enables  members  of  the  faculty  to 
maintain  a  close  contact  with  the  operation  of  modern  business,  and 
with  business  practice.  It  also  permits  of  numerous  inspection  trips 
to  important  industrial,  manufacturing  and  merchandising  establish- 
ments by  the  students.  It  further  makes  it  possible  to  utilize  suc- 
cessful business  men  as  instructors  in  certain  specialized  courses,  and 
as  general  lecturers  in  various  fields. 

The  policy  of  the  School  is  to  identify  itself  closely  with  the  busi- 
ness life  of  the  community,  in  the  belief  that  in  this  way  it  will  be 
able  to  render  a  larger  service  both  to  its  students  and  to  the  business 
world.  The  School  offers  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  in- 
struction. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  undergraduate  division  of  the 
day  work  of  the   School   of   Commerce,   leading  to   a  degree,   must 
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present  credit  of  acceptable  grade  for  two  years  of  work  in  a  college, 
professional  or  scientific  school  of  approved  standing.  Persons  are 
not  admitted  to  the  course  in  Business  unless  their  college  record  gives 
evidence  of  capacity  to  undertake  serious  professional  study. 

THE   OBJECT   IN   REQUIRING   TWO   YEARS    OF   COLLEGE 

STUDY  IN   PREPARATION   FOR   ENTRANCE 

TO  THE   DEGREE  COURSES 

The  business  career  is  rapidly  acquiring  a  recognized  professional 
standing.  Every  young  business  man  should  have  a  training  which 
not  only  will  enable  him  to  maintain  his  place  in  the  profession  but 
also  will  serve  to  make  him  a  leader  in  raising  the  standards  of 
business  efficiency.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  must  be  able  to  look  be- 
yond the  routine  duties  of  his  work  and  to  grasp  the  broader  prin- 
ciples upon  which  business  success  is  founded. 

Business  today  demands  particularly  men  who  are  educated,  and 
not  men  who  are  merely  drilled  in  specific  processes.  It  is  infinitely 
complex  and  specialized,  and  requires  a  power  of  analysis  which 
nothing  can  give  so  well  as  a  comprehensive  scientific  training.  With 
this  complexity  there  exist,  in  a  great  modern  business,  far-reaching 
public  relations  demanding  a  liberal  culture  and  the  finest  qualities  of 
mind  and  spirit. 

In  requiring  two  years  of  college  work  as  a  prerequisite  for  ad- 
mission to  the  degree  courses,  and  in  combining  with  the  strictly 
professional  subjects  in  that  course  many  others  of  a  liberalizing 
purpose,  the  School  of  Commerce  becomes  articulated  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  scheme  of  American  higher  education. 

FIELD  WORK 

In  many  of  the  courses  a  substantial  amount  of  field  work  is 
provided,  in  addition  to  the  classroom  instruction.  This  consists  of 
inspection  trips  through  various  manufacturing  and  merchandising 
establishments  in  and  around  Chicago,  and  investigative  work  con- 
ducted by  the  student  in  such  plants  on  special  subjects  or  assign- 
ments under  faculty  supervision.  In  some  courses  a  student  will  be 
assigned  to  conduct  such  work  in  some  one  selected  establishment, 
and  in  other  courses  the  field  work  will  include  study  and  observa- 
tions conducted  at  several  plants.  The  purpose  of  this  field  work 
is  to  utilize  the  opportunities  of  Chicago  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide 
the  student  with  actual  laboratory  or  clinical  facilities  for  the  scien- 
tific study  of  business,  and  to  supplement  the  classroom  instruction 
with  concrete  and  illustrative  material. 
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REGISTRATION 

ConinuMci'  stiidi'iits  are  required  to  rcpjister  in  person  at  the  office 
of  the  School  of  Commerce  in  Harris  Hall  on  the  Campus  in  Kvan- 
ston.  Upon  registration  they  must  file  a  transcript  of  their  credits 
from  the  institution  in  which  the  two  years  of  pre-commerce  work 
have  heen  done. 

Registration  must  he  completed  on  Monday,  June  27.  A  fee  of 
two  dollars  for  late  registration  will  be  charged  after  that  date. 

A  tuition  bill  is  given  to  the  student  upon  registration.  This  must 
be  presented  for  payment  immediately  at  the  Business  Manager's 
Office,  518  Davis  Street,  Evanston. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce 

The  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce  is  conferred  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Commerce  subject 
to  the  following  provisions: 

1.  The  candidate  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  must  have  pursued 
studies  in  residence  in  the  School  of  Commerce  of  Northwestern 
University  for  at  least  one  academic  year  and  must  have  received 
the  recommendation  of  the  faculty  for  that  degree. 

2.  One  of  the  two-year  curricula  of  the  School  of  Commerce 
must  have  been  completed  in  addition  to  the  two  full  years  of  college 
or  professional  school  work  required  for  entrance,  sufficient  to  make  a 
total  credit  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  semester-hours.  The  Com- 
merce curriculum  must  have  included  the  prescribed  courses  and  a 
seminar  course  including  a  thesis. 

3.  Of  the  total  credit  presented  for  the  degree  not  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  work  done  under  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Com- 
merce may  be  of  grade  D. 

4.  The  candidate  for  the  degree  must  have  presented  acceptable 
evidence  of  at  least  three  months'  satisfactory  service  in  a  well- 
organized  business  concern. 

Master  of  Business  Administration 

The  degree  Master  of  Business  Administration  wnll  be  conferred 
under  the  following  conditions: 
I.     Time  and  Residence  Requirements 

For  candidates  who  have  received  a  Bachelor's  degree  and  who 
have  taken  the  equivalent  of  a  major  in  economics  or  commerce  in 
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this  University  or  any  other  college,  scientific  or  professional  school  of 
approved  standing,  the  usual  standard  requirement  for  the  degree 
Master  of  Business  Administration  is  one  year  of  full-time  residence 
work,  consisting  of  twenty-six  semester-hours,  in  day  classes. 

Students  who  have  received  a  Bachelor's  degree,  but  who  have 
not  the  equivalent  of  a  major  in  economics  or  commerce,  w^ill  ordi- 
narily be  required  to  spend  two  years  in  full-time  residence  study,  in 
day  classes,  in  order  to  obtain  the  degree.  This  time  may  be  short- 
ened, however,  by  attendance  upon  the  Summer  Session. 
2.     Course  Requirements  and  Thesis 

The  candidate  must  have  completed  in  residence  work  credits 
amounting  to  twenty-six  semester-hours  in  approved  courses.  At 
least  one-half  of  the  credits  presented  toward  fulfilling  this  require- 
ment shall  be  from  courses  as  advanced  as  those  of  the  "C"  group. 
No  courses  below  the  "B"  group  of  courses  will  be  accepted.  The 
candidate  must  present  a  thesis  on  an  approved  subject  in  the  field 
of  his  study. 

He  must  make  formal  application  for  the  degree  and  must  pass  a 
final  oral  examination  at  an  appointed  date. 

The  degree,  Master  of  Business  Administration,  is  not  awarded 
merely  as  result  of  pursuing  a  specified  number  of  courses.  Students 
are  expected  to  meet  the  requirements  imposed  with  the  professional 
spirit  and  measure  of  precision  demanded  in  well-regulated  business 
houses.  If  after  a  reasonable  time  a  student's  work  does  not  give 
promise  of  effectiveness  in  the  business  field,  he  is  discouraged  from 
continuing  the  course. 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANT 

By  act  of  the  Illinois  General  Assembly,  May  15,  1903,  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  Certified  Public 
Accountant.  This  degree  is  conferred  not  by  any  University,  but  by 
the  State,  It  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  School  of  Commerce  to 
prepare  candidates  for  this  examination. 

DORMITORIES  FOR  MEN 

For  particulars  regarding  dormitories  for  men,  see  page  28. 

DORMITORIES  FOR  WOMEN 

For  particulars  regarding  dormitories  for  women,  see  page  28. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

All  fees  are  due  and  payable  within  ten  days  of  registration. 
Until  paid,  the  student's  registration  is  considered  provisional.     An 
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additional  fee  of  two  dollars  will  be  added  to  a  tuition  bill  which 
remains  unpaid  by  July  7,   1921. 

Matriculation  Fee.  A  fee  of  five  dollars  is  paid  by  each  new^ 
student.     This  is  paid  but  once  and  is  not  subject  to  refund. 

Tuition  Fees.  Students  are  required  to  pay  fees  for  instruction 
and  incidentals  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Tuition  Fees 

Regular  full  tuition  and  incidentals $60.00 

Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools 36.00 

Ordained  ministers  in  active  service,  or  retired  and  not  en- 
gaged in  business,  and  wives,  sons,  and  daughters  of  such .  .    36.00 

Students  pursuing  a  single  study,  i.  e.,  work  not  exceeding  six 

hours   a   week 36.00 

Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools,  ordained  ministers  in  active 
service,  or  retired  and  not  engaged  in  business,  and  wives, 
sons,  and  daughters  of  such  pursuing  a  single  study 21.60 

Auditor's  fee,  per  course 15.00 

Laboratory  Fees.  Students  are  held  responsible  for  waste  or 
breakage  in  laboratory  courses,  but  no  definite  laboratory  fees  are 
charged.  In  Chemistry  a  fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged  for  each 
course  to  cover  breakage,  etc.  Such  part  of  this  fee  as  is  not  needed 
to  cover  apparatus,  etc.,  injured  by  the  student  is  returned  at  the  end 
of  the  term.  A  coupon  book  for  material  actually  used  in  Chemistry 
is  also  required ;  coupons  not  used  are  redeemable  at  the  end  of  the 
term. 

Gymnasiu?n  Fees.  Students  registering  for  Physical  Education 
SAA  or  SA4  (Swimming)  will  pay  a  fee  of  four  dollars  to  cover  the 
cost  of  instruction,  gymnasium  supplies,  etc.  Other  students  using 
the  Gymnasium  will  pay  a  fee  of  two  dollars. 

Late  Registration.  An  additional  fee  of  two  dollars  is  charged 
students  registering  after  Monday,  June  27,   1921. 

REFUNDS 

No  fees  for  instruction  or  incidentals  will  be  refunded  except  In 
cases  of  sickness.  If  on  account  of  his  serious  illness  a  student  with- 
draws before  the  middle  of  the  summer  term,  one-half  of  his  tuition 
fee  will  be  refunded,  providing  he  secures  from  the  Assistant  Dean 
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:i  stiirciiu'iit  ot  honoi  ahlc  slandiiiu.  and  tiom  a  plivsitiati  a  (('rtiflcari* 
that  his  health  will  not  pi'iinit  him  to  rcinaiti  in  attendance.  Appli- 
cation tor  a  retiind  must  he  made  hetoic  the  close  ot  the  teini  for 
which  the  tee  was  paid. 

Hills  for  fees  an  niadc  out  at  the  R(  cordir' s  O/Jirc  in  llarris 
Ildll.  Pdynicnt  is  made  at  the  Business  Manager's  O/Jirc,  5/(V  Davis 
Strrrt,  Evans  ton.  (jlicchs  should  he  made  payable  to  "  Nor  fliwc  stern 
I  niversity ."  and  all  payments  should  he  made  in  currency  or  in 
Chicago   Exchange. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  on  the  Kvanston  Campus,  certain 
evening  courses  will  be  offered  in  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  School 
of  Commerce.  For  information  regarding  these,  address  the  Secre- 
tary, Northwestern  University  School  of  Commerce,  Lake  and 
Dearborn  Streets,  Chicago. 

SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES 
Accounting 

Introductory  Accotuiling.  2  hours 

Professor  Finney.     M.,  W.,   F.,  9:00.  Swift  Engineering  213 

Training  in  general  bookkeeping  practice,  from  the  accounting 
standpoint,  preparatory  to  Accounting  I;  instruction  largely  in- 
dividual. Class  practice  work;  home  study.  Open  to  all  stu- 
dents. 

Cost  Accounting    (Introductory) .  2  hours 

Professor  FiNNEY.     M.,   W.,   F.,    10:20.  Swift  Engineering  215 

This  course  or  its  equivalent  is  required  of  all  students  before 
electing  Factory  Cost  Accounting.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  bookkeeping  of  cost  accounting  and  on  acquiring  familiarity 
with  the  more  common  cost  forms  and  their  uses.  Open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  the  first  semester  of  Accounting  I  or 
its  equivalent. 

Banking   and    Finance 

Money  and  Banking   (Economics  Bi).  3   hours 

Mr.  Hahne.     7:50.  Harris   Hall   207 

Nature  and  functions  of  money;  monetary  standards  and  systems; 
price  movements  and  the  price  level.  Banking  functions;  opera- 
tions, and  credit;  regulation  of  banking;  principles  and  opera- 
tions of  the  federal  reserve  system.  Domestic  and  foreign  ex- 
change. Open  to  students  who  have  completed  a  course  in  the 
Elements  of  Economics.  Students  who  have  completed  course 
Economics  SA  should  take  this  course  to  complete  Course  A. 
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Corporation  Finance   (Economics  Bj).  3  hours 

Professor    Lagerquist.      11:30.  Harris    Hall    207 

Corporation  organization  in  modern  business-;  the  salient  points  in 
its  legal  organization;  classification  of  the  instruments  of  finance; 
promotion,  underwriting,  capitalization,  earnings,  expenses,  sur- 
plus, manipulation,  insolvency,  receivership,  reorganization,  and 
regulation.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  Elements 
of  Economics. 

Elements  of  Public  Finance   (Economics  B6).  3  hours 

Mr.  Hahne.     9:00.  Harris  Hall   308 

Public   expenditures,    their    growth    and    control ;    systems    of   public 

revenue;   principles  and  methods  of  taxation;   the  budget;   public 

debts   and   financial    administration.     Open   to   students   who   have 

completed  a  course  in  the  Elements  of  Economics. 

Investment  Analysis.  3-6  hours 

Professor  Lagerquist.      10:20.  Swift  Engineering  214 

A  critical  study  of  selected  problems  as  related  to  and  affecting 
security  issues,  such  as  the  regulation  of  public  utility  issues, 
financial  markets  and  security  prices,  industrial  preferred  stocks, 
foreign  government  bonds,  the  policy  of  insurance  company  in- 
vestments, comparative  railroad  investments,  etc.  Each  student 
is  required  to  make  an  individual  investigation.  Open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  a  course  in  Corporation  Finance. 

Business  Law 

Business   Laiv   III — Corporations   and  Partnerships.  2  hours 

Professor  Bays.     Tu.,  Th.,   Sat,  7:50.  Harris   Hall  203 

(a)  Corporations.  Corporations,  comparison  with  partnerships; 
legal  advantages  and  disadvantages;  charter,  how  procured; 
powers  and  authority  of  corporation;  duties  of  officers;  rights, 
duties  and  disabilities  of  stockholders  and  directors;  ultra  vires 
acts;  laws  of  different  states;  foreign  corporations;  trusts  and 
monopolies;   dissolution  of  corporation. 

(b)  Partnerships.  Partnerships,  their  formation;  rights  and  duties 
of  partners;  authority  to  represent  firm;  sale  of  interest;  dis- 
solution by  death,  withdrawals  and  other  ways.  The  law  of 
business  associations  is  covered  by  these  topics.  They  are  mani- 
festly of  interest  to  business  men  of  all  grades  and  kinds  of 
work.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  a  course  in  Business 
Law. 

Commerce 

Business   Organization  I   (Economics  By).  3  hours 

Professor   Heilman.     7:50.  Harris   Hall    107 

A  systematic  descriptive   survey  of  the   organization   and   operation 

of  the  business,  of  its   typical   activities   and  their   relationship   to 

each  other.   The  promotion  and  financing  of  the  business;  forms  of 

organization,   line  and  staff,  functional   and  divisional,  the  prob- 
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k'ins  ami  (-onliol  ol  proiluctioii,  plaiiniii^  aiul  opi-ratioii ;  i-iiiploy- 
inent  ami  liamlliii^  ot  im-ii ;  piirolia>in^;  traHic,  advertising, 
selling  and  sales  management;  hanking  and  credit,  credit  in- 
struments, collections;  accounting  —  cost  accounting,  business 
haiometeis,  executive  control  through  statistics,  inspection  and 
supervision.  Field  work  and  inspection  trips  through  selected 
business  houses. 

Hiisinrss    atiJ    (!ovn  nrnr/if    (licorKimiis    C2).  3   hours 

Professor    Meilman.      9:00.  Harris    Hall    205 

The  relations  between  the  public  and  public  service  corporations; 
necessity  of  regulation,  various  methods  of  control.  Development 
of  the  principles  of  valuation,  rate-making,  service  and  capital- 
ization; Ciovernment  ownership,  its  significance  and  economic 
and  political  aspects.  Relations  between  government  and  private 
businesses.  The  scope  of  regulation,  its  constitutional  and  legal 
aspects.  Labor  legislation.  Government  promotion  of  business. 
Activities  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  other  government  agencies.  Open 
to  seniors. 

Principles   of  Advertising.  2  hours 

Mr,   Picken.     M.,   W.,   F.,   7:50.  Harris   Hall    203 

Where  and  how  advertising  can  be  used  most  effectively;  getting 
individuality  into  copy;  lay-outs;  various  types  of  advertising — 
direct,  mail  order,  specialty,  poster,  retail  and  department  store, 
electric  signs.  Selection  of  advertising  mediums;  statistical 
methods,  analysis  of  the  prospect,  the  advertising  department, 
and  the  advertising  agency.  Open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted a  course  in  elementary  Psychology,  or  who  have  had 
experience  in  advertising  work. 

Marketing  and  Distribution  (Economics  B12).  3  hours 

Professor  Russell.     10:20.  Chemical  Laboratory  208 

This  is  a  fundamental  course  in  the  principles,  methods  and  prob- 
lems of  marketing.  It  will  include  a  discussion  of  the  marketing 
of  raw  materials,  and  of  agricultural  and  manufactured  prod- 
ucts; a  consideration  of  the  characteristics  of  the  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  ;  and  an  analysis  of  such  specific  problems  as  specu- 
lation, the  elimination  of  middlemen,  price  quotations,  and  the 
cost  of  marketing,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  the  weak 
points  in  the  prevailing  systems  and  the  discussion  of  specific 
remedies.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  a  course  in  the 
Elements  of  Economics. 

Sales  Management.  3   hours 

Professor  Russell.      11:30.  Harris   Hall  202 

Selling  methods  and  the  elements  of  sales  campaigns.  The 
creation  and  maintenance  of  demand,  relation  of  advertising  to 
selling."  The  psychology  of  selling,  and  the  principles  of  per- 
sonal salesmanship.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mar- 
keting or  the  equivalent. 
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Economics 

Elements   of  Economics    (Economics  SAa).  3   hours 

Mr.  Clemen.     11:30.  Harris  Hall  308 

An  examination  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Economics.  Open 
to  those  who  have  completed  one  year  of  college  work  and  pre- 
pares for  Course  Bi,  Money  and  Banking.  Courses  SAa  and 
SB  I   are  equivalent  to  the  five-hour  course  in  Economics  A. 

Tariff  Problems.  3  hours 

Mr.  Clemen.     10:20.  Harris  Hall   308 

This  course  covers  the  field  of  American  tariff  history,  the  period 
prior  to  the  civil  war  and  the  adoption  of  our  protective  system 
being  outlined  in  a  few  lectures  to  serve  as  a  background  for  the 
development  since  that  time.  The  various  tariff  controversies 
will  be  carefully  considered  leading  up  to  a  discussion  of  the 
present  situation.  Several  books  dealing  with  recent  tariff  prob- 
lems will  form  the  basis  for  the  major  part  of  the  course.  Open 
to  students  who  have  completed  a  course  in  the  Elements  of 
Economics. 

For  further  information,  address  the  Recorder  of  the  School  of 
Commerce,  Harris  Hall,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illi- 
nois. 


One  of  the  Reading  Rooms, 
University  Library 
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The  School  of  Education 

June   27 — August   20 

OFFICER   OF  ADMINISTRATION 

I'Mnicr   I'.llsworth  joiics,    Ph.D. 
Director  of  llic  School  of  I'.ducation 

PURPOSE 

'I1u>  School  of  Education  is  organized  within  tlic  College  of 
Liheral  Arts  and  the  (iraduate  School  for  the  purpose  of  co-ordinat- 
ing with  various  educational  agencies  for  the  training  of  elementary 
teachers,  high  school  teachers,  teachers  in  the  normal  schools,  high 
school  principals,  city  and  town  superintendents  and  professors  of 
Education  in  colleges  and  normal  schools.  The  School  provides  for 
the  professional  preparation  of  all  types  of  teachers  and  educational 
leaders.  This  preparation  rests  upon  the  basis  of  scholarship  and 
professional  training,  and  consists  of  the  foUow^ing:  First,  special 
academic  preparation  in  the  subjects  to  be  taught;  second,  profes- 
sional training  by  means  of  courses  for  teachers  in  the  various  aca- 
demic departments  of  the  college  and  courses  in  Psychology  and 
Education. 

PROBLEMS    OF    THE    SCHOOL    OF    EDUCATION 

1.  One  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  the  School  of  Education 
is  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools.  The 
effort  is  made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  State  departments  in  pro- 
fessional training,  and  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  colleges 
and  secondary  schools,  and  to  give  the  students  thorough  academic 
training  in  the  subjects  they  are  to  teach. 

2.  The  School  of  Education  undertakes-  the  training  of  teachers 
for  the  elementary  schools.  City  superintendents  are  now  demanding 
that  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  be  college  trained  people, 
having  scholarly  qualifications  as  well  as  the  professional  require- 
ments in  the  methods  of  teaching. 

3.  The  School  of  Education  undertakes  the  training  of  all  types 
of  supervisory  officials,  including  high  school  principals,  grade  prin- 
cipals, and  supervisors  in  elementary  schools, 

4.  Another  large  field  of  work  which  is  undertaken  by  the 
School  of  Education  is  the  training  of  city  and  town  superintendents. 

5.  An  important  part  of  the  w^ork  in  the  School  of  Education  is 
to  train  educational  leaders  for  the  foreign  field. 
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6.  By  means  of  graduate  courses,  the  School  of  Education  is 
prepared  to  train  professors  of  Education  in  colleges  and  normal 
schools. 

7.  One  important  function  of  the  School  of  Education  is  to  offer 
courses  which  have  cultural  value  for  all  students,  and  which  de- 
velop high  ideals  of  citizenship. 

ADMISSION  AND  REGISTRATION 

The  completion  of  the  first  two  years  of  college  work  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts,  or  its  equivalent  from  other  institutions,  is 
required  for  regular  admission  and  registration.  Students  who  are 
candidates  for  the  University  Teacher's  Certificate  should,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  registration  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  register 
in  the  School  of  Education  in  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  Year. 

DEGREES 

The  School  of  Education  forms  administratively  a  part  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Students  registered  in  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation retain  their  registration  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
receive  upon  graduation  the  degree  to  which  their  entrance  and 
college  credits  entitle  them.  In  addition,  upon  fulfilling  the  require- 
ments outlined  below,  they  receive  the  University  Teacher's  Certifi- 
cate. 

CERTIFICATE 

In  order  to  secure  a  certificate  in  the  School  of  Education,  the 
following  conditions  must  be  met: 

1.  The  candidate  must  have  completed  all  the  requirements  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science. 

2.  He  must  have  completed  fifteen  hours  in  the  Department  of 
Education,  three  of  which  may  have  been  a  course  in  the  teaching  of 
his  major  subject  given  by  the  department  of  his  major. 

3.  The  candidate  for  the  certificate  must  be  recommended  by 
the  Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  and  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  major  subject  is  taken. 

4.  The  candidate  must  present  a  certificate  of  physical  health 
and  fitness  issued  by  the  University  physician. 

GRADUATE  WORK 

Graduate  students  selecting  Education  as  a  major  are  expected 
to  have  an  undergraduate  major  in   Education   before  they  will  be 
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ailniittcd  to  caiuliclacy  for  cither  the  Master's  degree  or  the  Doctor's 
degree.  With  this  preparation  the  graduate  student  with  the  B.A. 
or  B.S.  degree  from  an  accredited  institution  should  be  able  to  com- 
plete the  work  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  two  semesters  and 
one  summer  term.  Students  of  rare  ability  may  complete  the  work 
in  two  semesters.  All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  following  subjects:  (a) 
History  of  Education,  (b)  Principles  of  Education,  (c)  Educational 
Psychology,  (d)  Educational  Organization,  Supervision  and  Ad- 
ministration. In  addition,  the  candidate  must  prepare  a  thesis  pre- 
senting the  results  of  original  investigation  in  some  field  of  Educa- 
tion. For  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  see 
the  Graduate   Bulletin  of  the  University. 

For  list  of  Courses  in  Education,  see  pages  38  and  39. 

For  further  inforniation,  address  the  Director  of  the  School  of 
Education,  Old  College,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois. 


United  States  Life  Saving  Station 
ON  THE  Campus 
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The  Law  School 

June  20 — August  22 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

John  Henry  Wigmore,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  LL.D. 

Dea?i   of  the  Law  School 

Frederic  Beers  Crossle}^,  LL.B. 
Librarian  and  Secretary 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 
Requirements   for   Admission 

Candidates  for  a  Degree — Proof  of  satisfactory  completion  of 
three  years  of  college  study. 

Special  Students — Proof  of  completion  of  the  requirements  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  for  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
bar   (four  years  of  high  school  or  its  equivalent). 

Auditors — Members  of  the  bar  who  cannot  meet  the  above  re- 
quirements and  who  do  not  ask  for  credit. 

Requirements    for    Graduation 

Four  academic  years  (36  months)  of  resident  study  and  eighty- 
eight  semester-hours  of  credit  for  students  who  have  completed  satis- 
factorily three  years  of  college  study. 

Three  academic  years  (27  months)  of  resident  study  and  seventy- 
five  semester-hours  of  credit  for  students  holding  at  the  time  of 
admission  a  bachelor's  degree  in  Arts  or  Science,  representing  four 
years  of  college  study  or  its  equivalent,  but  not  including  any  credit 
for  law  study. 

Fees 

Matriculation  fee  of  five  dollars,  payable  to  the  University  on 
first  admission,  and  but  once. 

The  regular  term  fee  of  sixty  dollars  for  ten  or  more  hours 
per  week  of  class  work. 

Six  dollars  per  term  hour  for  less  than  ten  hours  per  week  of 
class  work. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Corporation.; — Five  hours  a  week.  (A  general  course  on  all 
branches  of  the  law  of  Private  Corporations.)  Warren's  Cases  on 
Corporations,      Mr.   Bishop. 

Contemporary  Legislation — Four  hours  a  week,  in  two  sessions. 
(A  round-table  discussion  of  Problems  of  Contemporary  Legislation; 
each  member  of  the  class  taking  the  chair  once  during  the  session,  and 
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prc'sniriii^  a  njiott  on  a  scliTtcd  topic.)  Wi^inori's  RcU'rciuc  i>ist 
tor   ProbliMiis  ot  C'ontcinpoi  ai  \    Legislation.      Professor   Harley. 

DatiKujcs — Four  hours  a  week,  tor  the  first  lialt  of  the  teiiii. 
(A  general  course  on  the  hiw  ot  I  )aiiiam's. )  KeaU-'s  Cases  on  Dam- 
ages.     Mr.   Love. 

Equity — Five  hours  a  week.  (Covering  tlie  topics  of  nature  of 
equity  jurisdiction;  injunctions;  bills  of  peace  and  bills  (piia  timet; 
interpleader;  specific  performance  and  bills  for  account.)  Ames' 
Cases  on  Equity.     Professor   Bruce. 

Evidence  I — Two  hours  a  week.  (An  analysis  of  the  principles 
of  logic,  psychology,  and  general  experience,  as  applied  to  the  proof 
of  facts  in  trials,  and  a  study  of  recorded  trials  with  a  view  to 
applying  these  principles  in  professional  argument.)  Wigmore's 
Principles  of  Judicial   Proof.      Professor  Wigmore. 

Interstate  Commerce — Two  hours  a  week.  (Jurisdiction  and 
practice  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  principles  ap- 
plicable to  rates  and  facilities  of  interstate  common  carriers.) 
Frankfurter's  Cases  on  Interstate  Commerce.     Professor  Elder. 

General  Review — Tw^o  hours  a  week.  (A  review^  of  funda- 
mental principles  in  all  subjects  represented  in  the  School  curriculum 
and  the  Bar  examinatibns.)      Professor  Leesman. 

Legal  Ethics — Four  lectures.     Judge  Carter. 

Legal  Systems  of  the  World — One  hour  a  week.  (An  out- 
line sketch,  with  exhibits  of  famous  and  typical  documents  from 
the  Elbert  H.  Gary  Library  of  Law,  of  the  legal  parts  played, 
in  past  and  present,  by  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Palestine,  Arabia,  India, 
Greece,  Rome,  the  Germanics,  the  Scandinavians,  the  Slavs,  the 
Latins,  America  North  and  South,  China,  Japan,  Africa,  Church 
law',  Sea  law.  International  law.)      Professor  Wigmore. 

Negotiable  Instruments — Four  hours  a  week.  (Study  of  the 
law  of  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  at  common  law  and 

under  the  Uniform  Negotiable  Instruments  Law.)     Cases 

on  Negotiable  Instruments.     Judge  Tolman. 

Real  Property  I — Six  hours  a  week.  (An  elementary  course 
dealing  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  law  of  Real  Prop- 
erty.)     Bigelow's  Cases  on  Rights  in  Land.     Professor  Arnold. 

Wills — Six  hours  a  week,  for  the  second  half  of  the  term. 
(Nature  of  wills,  both  of  real  and  personal  property,  and  their  ex- 
ecution; gifts  causa  mortis;  descent.)  Costigan's  Cases  on  Wills. 
Judge  Smith. 

For  additional  information,  address  Secretary  of  the  Law  School, 
Northwestern  University  Building,  Ji  W.  Lake  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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The  School  of  Music 

June  27 — August  6 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Peter  Christian  Lutkin,  Mus.D.,  A.G.O. 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Music 

Osbourne  McConathy 
Director  of  the  Summer  School 

Irving  Hamlin 
Secretary 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  summer  term  of  the  School  of  Music  primarily  serves 
two  purposes.  One  of  these  is  to  offer  to  music  teachers,  who  can 
leave  their  duties  only  during  the  summer  vacation,  a  stimulating 
atmosphere  wherein  they  may  freshen  their  knowledge,  improve  their 
technique  and  be  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  more  recent 
developments  in  teaching  methods,  teaching  material,  and  artistic 
performance.  Success  in  teaching  lies  in  a  constant  endeavor  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  one's  work.  If  interest  and  enthusiasm  lag,  the 
work  must  deteriorate  and  become  a  lifeless  thing.  The  progressive 
and  enterprising  teacher  must  periodically  seek  outside  stimulus. 

The  summer  term  of  the  School  of  Music  has  well-considered 
courses,  designed  to  fill  this  need,  and  a  considerable  number  of  its 
faculty  will  be  at  the  service  of  those  whose  only  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement is  during  the  vacation  period. 

The  summer  term  also  offers  facilities  to  acquire  advance  credits 
or  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  the  courses  offered  at  the  regular  session 
of  the  School  of  Music.  Credits  to  the  maximum  of  six  hours  are 
possible. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  STUDY 

1.  Applied  Music — Individual  half-hour  lessons  in  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music.     Class  lessons  in  Normal  Piano  Methods. 

2.  Theory — Class  lessons  in  Sight-singing,  History  of  Music, 
Harmony,  Form  and  Analysis,  Counterpoint,  Composition. 

3.  Public  School  Music — A  group  of  Allied  Studies  forming  a 
course  in  Methods. 

UNIVERSITY  CREDITS 

Credits  in  the  regular  courses  of  Applied  Music,  or  Public  School 
and  Community  Music,  may  be  acquired  in  the  Summer  School. 
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I'-ach  Suinnicr  Class  is  arranged  so  as  to  equal  a  full  scnicstcr's 
work.  A  maximum  of  six  semester-hours  of  credit  may  be  earned  in 
any  one  summer.  By  attendinfi  two  Summer  Sessions,  it  is  possible 
to  do  an  entire  year's  work  in  lirst-year  Si^bt-sin^in^,  History  of 
IMusic,   Harmon\'  and   Public  Scbool   Music  Methods. 

History  of  Music,  Advanced  Harmon),  Form  and  Analysis,  and 
Public  School  Methods  also  receive  credit  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts. 

ADVANCED  STUDY 

Students  who  desire  study  and  coaching  in  work  more  advanced 
than  the  classes  listed  will  find  the  Summer  School  fully  prepared  to 
meet  their  requirements.  Information  regarding  advanced  work  is 
gladly  given  to  any  who  call  at  the  office  or  write.  It  is  best  to  make 
arrangements  at  once,  so  as  to  reserve  the  most  favorable  periods  for 
lessons  and  practice  hours. 

Note — Students  enrolled  during  the  regular  school  year  1920-21 
may  enter  classes  in  the  Summer  School  only  upon  written  recom- 
mendation of  their  faculty  advisers. 

MUSIC  LIBRARY 

The  school  has  a  valuable  reference  and  circulating  library  of 
literary  w^orks.  It  possesses  also  a  large  collection  of  music  for  en- 
semble work,  including  (i)  pianoforte  duets,  (2)  trios  and  quartettes 
for  piano  and  strings,  (3)  arrangements  of  standard  overtures  and 
symphonies  for  piano  and  strings,  (4)  full  orchestra  scores  and  parts 
of  symphonies,  oratorios,  overtures  and  concertos.  A  well-selected 
library  of  anthems  and  part-songs  is  available  for  use  in  the  sight- 
singing  and  choral  classes. 

The  Evanston  Public  Library  has  a  similar  complete  collection 
endowed  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Sadie  Knowland  Coe,  a  former 
professor  in  the  school.  The  Chicago  libraries  also  have  noteworthy 
music  departments. 

APPLIED  MUSIC 

Instrumental  and  vocal  instruction  is  not  given  in  classes,  but  in 
private,  individual,  half-hour  lessons.  Artistic  results  are  dependent 
upon  a  close  adaptation  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  pupils,  and 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  in  classes.  Inasmuch  as  no 
tw^o  students  have  the  sa*me  mental,  physical,  or  artistic  capacity,  it 
follows  that  their  individual  capabilities  can  be  neither  properly  nor 
fully  developed  without  painstaking  personal  attention  in  private 
lessons. 
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SUBJECTS  OFFERED 

Piano  and  Piano  Methods — The  pianist  and  the  piano  teacher 
may  not  onh^  study  their  instrument  from  the  technical  and  artistic 
standpoint,  but  may  also  be  put  in  touch  with  the  later  developments 
in  teaching  methods.  A  large  amount  of  teaching  material  is  clas- 
sified and  analyzed,  both  of  elementary  and  advanced  grades,  and 
precise  instructions  are  given  as  to  the  best  application  of  this  ma- 
terial to  the  needs  of  the  pupil. 

Voice — The  singer  and  the  singing  teacher  have  the  advantage  of 
expert  instruction  in  voice-placing  and  voice-building,  and  enjoy  the 
study  of  art  songs  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  diction  and  in- 
terpretation. 

Organ — Organists  have  access  to  practice  organs  as  well  as  to  a 
three-manual  organ  of  unusual  excellence.  Advanced  students  may 
study  concert  numbers.  Special  attention  is  given  to  church  playing 
or  to  organ  instruction  as  may  be  desired. 

Violin  and  Violoncello — Students  in  these  instruments  receive 
such  help  and  suggestion  both  in  performance  and  in  teaching 
methods  as  is  possible  within  the  limits  of  a  summer  session. 

EXTRA  LESSONS 

It  is  possible  to  begin  private  lessons  with  some  of  the  instructors, 
in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  session,  and  to  continue  them  after 
the  close.  Correspondence  is  invited  from  those  contemplating  a 
longer  course  of  study  than  the  specified  six  weeks. 

ROOM  AND  BOARD  FOR  WOMEN  STUDENTS 

Women  coming  to  Evanston  for  the  summer  session  of  the  School 
of  Music  will  find  the  following  list  useful  when  selecting  living  ac- 
commodations. The  houses  whose  heads  are  mentioned  below  are  all 
within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  School  of  Music  and  of  the  Uni- 
versity Campus.  The  list  is  approved  for  the  summer  of  1921.  All 
financial  arrangements  are  made  directly  with  the  heads  of  the 
houses,  and  students  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  correspond  at  an 
early  date  with  one  or  more  of  these  women,  any  of  whom  will  gladly 
answer  questions  as  to  the  price,  size,  and  location  of  the  rooms  she 
has  to  offer.     These  rates  are  for  room  only: 

Mrs.   H.  O.  Cady,  2025  Sherman  Ave.,  $3.50  per  week. 

Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Carson,  2043  Sherman  Ave.,  $3.00  to  $4.00 
per  week. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Lamson,  2008  Sherman  Ave.,  $3.50  to  $4.00  per 
week. 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Sharp,  722  Foster  St.,  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  week. 
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The   University  Library 


Memorial  Hall 


Lake  Michigan  at  Evening 


The  Quadrangle  of  Men's  Dormitories 
and  Fraternity  Houses 
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Mrs.  D.  S.  UUrick,  1912  Sherman  Ave.,  $3.00  to  $3.50  per 
week. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Lamphear,  732  Emerson  St.,  $3.00  to  $4.50  per 
week. 

Mrs.  P.  T.  Bartholomew,  1910  Sherman  Ave.,  $3.00  and  $4.00 
per  week. 

Good  cafeteria  and  restaurant  facilities  are  to  be  had  within  easy 
walking  distance. 

ROOM  AND  BOARD  FOR  MEN  STUDENTS 

Men  students  come  under  the  control  of  the  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Music  and  are  housed  in  official  dormitories  and  private  homes. 
For  particulars  see  page  28. 

REGISTRATION 

Students  are  directed  to  time  their  arrival  in  the  week  before  the 
opening,  so  as  to  be  settled  and  fully  prepared  for  registration  before 
Monday  morning.  They  are  requested  to  notify  the  Secretary  in 
advance,  if  possible,  as  to  the  classes  and  private  instructors  desired. 
In  class  work  especially  it  is  highly  important  that  the  student  be 
ready  for  the  opening  day  of  the  session. 

Registration  is  performed  at  the  Secretary's  office  in  Music  Hall. 
The  entire  tuition  fees  for  the  session,  or  for  the  unexpired  portion 
thereof,  are  payable  immediately  upon  registration,  at  the  office  of  the 
Business  Manager  of  the  University,  518  Davis  Street.  Deductions 
or  refunds  cannot  be  made  for  occasional  absences  due  to  illness  or 
other  causes.  If  due  notice  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  protracted 
absence  on  account  of  illness,  private  lessons  missed  after  such  due 
notice  is  received  will  be  refunded.  Absences  prior  to  such  notice 
cannot  receive  this  consideration.  One-half  the  fee  for  class  lessons 
or  practice  will  be  refunded  to  a  student  who  withdraws  before  the 
middle  of  the  session,  provided  he  secures  and  presents  to  the  Secre- 
tary a  certificate  from  an  Evanston  physician  that  his  health  does  not 
permit  him  to  remain  in  attendance. 

TUITION 

All  fees  indicated  are  for  the  Summer  Session  of  1921  only,  and 
are  subject  to  change  in  subsequent  summers. 

THEORY  FEES 

Full  Course  Fee  for  Public  School  Music  Methods  (see  sched- 
ule,  page   74) $50.00 
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It    aii\    class    in    this   roiiisc    lumihcrs   less    than    six    stuclciUs,    an 
extra  icv  is  chaijj;t'(l. 
Partial  Course   Vvvs: 

All  ri'jiiilar  classes,  ami  all  special  classes  which  contain  six 

or  more  students,  pa\   at  the  following  rates: 

Classes  nieetinj^;  two  periods  a  week,  for  six  weeks $  7.50 

Classes  meeting  three  periods  a  week,  for  six  weeks 1 1.25 

Classes  nieetinji;  four  periods  a  week,  for  six  weeks i5-OC) 

Classes  meetinji;  five  periods  a  week,  for  six  weeks 18.75 

Classes  of  less  than  six  students  at  the   rate  of  $5.00  an 

hour  period,  the  expense  to  be  divided  equally  among 

those  composing  the  class. 

Special   Normal   Piano  Methods $10.00 

Special    Psychology,    five   periods   a   week,    for   the   second 

three  weeks    10.00 

APPLIED  MUSIC  FEES 

The  fees  for  private  lessons  in  vocal  or  instrumental  music  with 
the  various  members  of  the  faculty  are  as  follows,  the  rates  being  for 
the  session  of  six  weeks,  with  two  half-hour  lessons  each  week.  If 
more  than  two  lessons  a  week  are  taken,  the  rates  are  increased  pro 
rata. 

Piano 

Mr.  Garwood    $36.00 

Mr.  Haake    36.00 

Mr.  Dodge    30.00 

Mrs.   Haake    30.00 

Miss  Bailey   24.00 

Mr.   Martin    24.00 

Mr.  Wessel 24.00 

Mrs.  Burger    22.00 

Miss  Austin    20.00 

Miss  Rood    1 7.00 

Mrs.    Hamlin    17.00 

Miss  Ruff    13-50 

Miss  Kisch    i3-50 

Violin 

Professor    Knapp     $36.00 

Mr.    Blackman    30.00 

Miss  Macdonald 13.50 
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Voice 

Mr.   Stiilts   • $40.00 

Mr.   Pease    36.00 

Organ 

Mr.   Seder    $30.00 

Mr.   Martin     24.00 

Violoncello 
Mr.    Williams     $30.00 

PRACTICE  FEES 

Four  organs  and  seventy-four  pianos  are  available  for  concert, 
teaching  and  practice. 

Piano  Practice — One  hour  of  daily  practice,  for  the  term  of  six 
weeks,  $3.00.     Additional  hours  at  same  rate. 

Organ  Practice — 

Three-manual  pipe  organ,  with  motor 40  cents  per  hour 

Two-manual  pipe  organ,  with  motor 25   cents  per  hour 

Two-manual  reed  organ,  with  motor 15  cents  per  hour 

Schedule  of  Courses 

THEORY 
A.     Sight-Singing 

Ala.  Sight-reading  —  First  Quarter — Study  of  motives  and 
figures,  and  their  application  in  easy  melodies. 

Students  who  upon  entry  can  pass  satisfactory  examinations  will 
be  admitted  to  the  second  class,  or  credit  given.  Four  periods  a 
week.     Credit,  one  semester-hour. 

Alb.  Sight-reading — Second  Quarter — Drill  in  scale  and  in- 
terval singing,  and  in  simple  time  subdivisions.  Advanced  standing 
may  be  secured  through  examination.  Four  periods  a  week.  Credit, 
one  semester-hour. 

Aicd.  Sight-reading — Second  Semester — Study  of  chromatics 
and  subdivisions  of  the  beat.  Part  singing.  Four  periods  a  week. 
Credit,  two  semester-hours. 

C.     History    of    Music 

Ci.  Appreciation  of  Music — A  course  designed  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  students  the  scope  and  importance  of  the  art  of  music 
as  a  whole.  First  three  weeks,  three  periods  a  week;  last  three 
weeks,  five  periods  a  week.     Credit,  two  semester-hours. 

C2a.  History  of  Music — First  Semester — Greek  Music  Drama. 
Early  Drama  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Mystery,  miracle  and'  morality 
plays.     Early  opera  in  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  England.     Great 
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opcMii  writers — Alozart,  VV^chcr,  Wagner,  Rossini,  Hcllini,  V  crtli. 
Text-book.:  Outlines  of  Musical  History,  by  Clarence  G.  Hamilton. 
First  tiiree  weeks,  two  periods  a  week;  last  three  weeks,  five  periods 
a  week.     Credit,  tico  scuicstcr-hours. 

Cih,  History  of  Music — Second  Semester — Cliurch  Music. 
Ciregorian  Ciiant  and  Palestrina.  Choral  and  Martin  Luther. 
Bach.  Four  j2;reat  pianists,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin  and 
Liszt.  Text-book:  History  of  Music,  by  Waldo  S.  Pratt.  First 
three  weeks,  two  periods  a  week;  last  three  weeks,  five  periods  a 
week.     Credit^  two  scnicstcr-hours. 

D.     Harmony 

Di.  Ilarniony  —  First  Semester  —  Scales,  intervals,  triads  and 
their  inversions,  cadences.  Presented  mostly  in  terms  of  the  key- 
board. Harmonization  of  soprano  melodies  with  primary  and  sec- 
ondary triads.     Five  periods  a  week.     Credit,  two  semester-hours. 

Harmony — Second  Semester — Intensive  routine  at  the  keyboard 
in  formation  and  resolution  of  the  leading  tone,  supertonic,  and  dom- 
inant septchords.  Staff  work  mostly  based  on  figured  bass.  Modula- 
tions to  the  five  closely  related  keys.  Elementary  principles  in  chord 
relation  and  chord  connection.  Five  periods  a  week.  Credit,  two 
semester-hours. 

D2.  Harmony  —  Third  Semester — Four-part  writing  in  hymn- 
tunes,  soprano  or  bass  given ;  an  intensive  study  of  the  function  and 
relation  of  triads  and  septchords  in  the  key ;  extension  of  the  princi- 
ples of  modulation  to  near  and  remote  keys.  Five  periods  a  week. 
Credit,  two  semester-hours. 

Harmony — Fourth  Semester — Application  of  previous  material 
and  the  use  of  non-harmonic  tones  and  pianistic  figures  in  simple 
piano  accompaniments  to  folk-songs  and  piano  pieces  in  short  forms. 
Five  periods  a  week.     Credit,  tivo  semester-hours. 

D3.  Harmony — Fifth  and  Sixth  Semesters — Advanced  w^ork, 
based  upon  Foote  and  Spalding's  "Modern  Harmony."  Thorough 
schooling  in  harmonization  and  modulation.  Five  periods  a  week. 
Credit,  two  hours  each  semester.  A  class  in  this  subject  will  be 
formed  if  desired  by  six  or  more  students.  Indicate  your  wish  by 
mail  some  w^eks  in  advance  of  term  opening. 

F.     Form  and  Analysis 

Fi.  Form  and  Analysis — First  Semester — Chord  reading  in  the 
analysis  of  hymn-tunes.  Two  and  three-part  form  in  compositions  of 
classic  and  standard  composers.  Two  periods  a  week.  Credit,  one 
semester-hour. 
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Form  and  Analysis — Second  Semester — Forms  with  trio.  Themes 
with  variations.  Rondo  form.  Song  or  Aria  form.  Sonata  form. 
Devices  in  development  of  thematic  material  in  sonatas  and  in  the 
Bach  Inventions.     Two  periods  a  week.     C?-edit,  one  semester-hour. 

Note — Form  and  Analysis  classes  cannot  be  entered  except  by 
students  who  have  had  at  least  one  year's  study  of  harmony. 

G.     Counterpoint 

A  class  in  this  subject  will  be  formed  if  desired  by  six  or  more 
students  who  have  completed  the  prerequisite  studies.  Indicate  your 
wish  by  mail  some  weeks  in  advance  of  the  term  opening. 

Gi.  Counterpoint — First  Semester — Two,  three,  and  four-part 
Counterpoint.  Strict  forms  studied  both  as  drill  work  and  as  art. 
Systematic  mastery  of  difficulties,  with  practical  blackboard  and 
paper  work.     Five  periods  a  week.     Credit,  tivo  semester-hours. 

K.     Piano  Normal  Methods 

K.  Piano  Nor?nal  Alethods — Informal  talks  and  class  discus- 
sions covering  in  general  the  courses  Ki  and  K2  of  the  regular  school 
year.  Children's  elementary  and  intermediate  methods  and  mate- 
rials, both  musical  and  technical.  More  advanced  materials,  includ- 
ing exercises,  etudes,  polyphonic  literature,  sonatas  and  compositions 
in  the  free  forms  from  the  classical,  salon  and  modern  writers.  Time 
is  freely  given  for  consideration  and  discussion  of  practical  points  in 
teaching. 

First  three  weeks,  Mrs.  Haake;  last  three  weeks,  Mr.  Haake. 
Two  periods  a  week  with  optional  attendance  at  Children's  Classes 
of  the  Preparatory  Department  additional.  The  special  fee  for  this 
class  covers  the  auditors'  fee  for  attendance  upon  the  Children's 
Demonstration   Classes. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 
Summer   Course   in   Methods 

Methods (periods  a  week  for  6  weeks)      5 

Sight-singing    "  "  *'  4 

Harmony "  "  *'  5 

History   of    Music "  "  *'  2 

The  course  in  Psychology  is  described  in  detail  on  page  76. 

During  the  first  three  weeks  the  classes  are  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods,  and  the  study  of 
public  school  music  is  considered  in  its  broader  and  more  general  as- 
pects. Large  choral  classes  are  organized.  Classes  in  musical  appre- 
ciation, folk-dancing,  organization,  and  maintenance  of  school  or- 
chestras and  bands  and  the  scoring  and  arrangement  of  music  for  the 
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saiiK",  arc  oltVrrcl  as  well  as  special  U■c•tuI"c■^  and  ricilals.  At  tlu-  close 
of  tlu'  joint  session  with  the  Anieiicaii  Institute  of  Normal  Methods, 
the  Univeisit)  classes  in  public  school  music  are  continued  for  three 
additional  weeks.  During  this  period  the  work  is  developed  in  a 
more  detailed  and  intensive  manner,  under  the  requirements  and  con- 
ditions of  the  regular  school  course,  and  with  similar  credits. 

Classes  of  children  from  the  Evanston  Public  Schools  will  be  in 
regular  attendance  to  illustrate  methods  work  in  music.  During  the 
first  three  weeks  of  the  session  lessons  will  be  conducted  by  faculty 
members,  but  during  the  last  three  weeks  opportunity  for  some  prac- 
tice teaching  under  direction  and  criticism  will  be  given  advanced 
students. 

Description  of  the  Regular  Course 

Hie  complete  course  in  Public  School  Music  requires  three  years' 
work. 

In  the  Freshman  year,  the  first  semester's  work  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  music  elements  which  apply  in  the  primary  grades,  the 
second  semester  to  the  intermediate  grades.  The  work  of  the  first 
semester  of  the  Sophomore  year  covers  the  material  of  the  upper 
grammar  grades  and  the  elements  of  conducting  and  orchestration  in 
high  schools,  while  the  second  semester  is  devoted  to  a  thorough 
study  of  school  music  methods  as  such  and  their  practical  applica- 
tion in  the  school  room.  All  problems  of  organization  and  super- 
vision of  school  music  receive  thorough  consideration.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  two  years  of  this  course,  the  student  may  become  a  candi- 
date for  a  University  certificate. 

The  third  year  is  devoted  to  a  careful  study  of  the  more  recent 
developments  in  high  school  music  and  to  the  broad  field  of  com- 
munity music.  The  high  school  orchestra,  glee  clubs,  concerts  and 
operettas,  elective  w^ork  in  theoretical  music,  musical  appreciation 
and  applied  music  are  studied  in  detail,  as  well  as  the  organization 
and  conducting  of  choral  societies,  community  concerts,  pageants, 
orchestras,  bands  and  other  civic  musical  activities.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  this  additional  year,  the  student  becomes  a  candidate  for 
the  University  diploma  in  Public  School  and  Community  Music. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  summer  course  described  in  this 
Bulletin,  it  becomes  possible  to  reduce  materially  the  time  of  at- 
tendance in  the  regular  sessions  necessary  to  complete  the  course. 

1 1  a.  Public  School  Methods — First  Semester — Methods  in  pri- 
mary grades.  Rote-songs  and  how  to  teach  them.  The  child  voice. 
Monotones.  From  the  song  to  notation.  First  steps  in  sight-reading. 
How  to  conduct  the  music  period.  Problems  of  the  supervisor.  Five 
periods  a  week.     Credit^  two  semester-hours. 
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lib.  Public  School  Methods — Second  Semester — Methods  in 
the  intermediate  grades.  Sight-reading,  rhythm,  beating  time,  indi- 
vidual singing,  song  interpretation,  part  singing.  A  detailed  study 
of  the  problems  of  tone,  time  and  theory  and  their  presentation,  de- 
velopment and  application.  Five  periods  a  week.  Creditj  two 
semester-hours. 

I2a.  Methods — Third  Semester — Methods  in  the  upper  gram- 
mar grades  and  chorus  conducting.  The  treatment  of  the  adolescent 
voice.  Problems  of  the  supervisor.  Music  appreciation  in  the  grades. 
How  to  beat  time.  Methods  for  securing  interpretative  results  in 
choral  conducting.  Details  of  the  voice-testing  and  chorus  manage- 
ment.    Three  periods  a  week.     Credit,  one  semester-hour. 

lib.  Methods  —  Fourth  Semester — Elementary  orchestration. 
Study  of  the  compass  and  characteristics  of  the  orchestral  instruments. 
Study  of  orchestral  scoring.  Three  periods  a  week.  Credit,  one 
seTuester-hoiir. 

13a.  Methods — Fifth  Semester — High  school  methods  and 
community  song  leading.  Chorus,  harmony,  appreciation,  glee  clubs, 
orchestra,  cantatas  and  operettas,  applied  music  both  in  the  high 
school  and  with  credit  for  outside  study  under  private  teachers,  the 
elements  of  song  leading  in  large  masses,  organization  of  community 
singing,  etc.,  etc.     Five  periods  a  week.    Credit,  two  semester-hours. 

J.     Psychology 

J.  Psychology  for  Music  Students — This  course  is  designed  to 
aid  the  student  in  meeting  the  increased  demand  for  a  professional 
preparation  based  upon  an  understanding  of  the  mental  processes 
involved  in  both  the  study  and  the  teaching  of  music.  Specific  appli- 
cation is  made  of  the  principles  of  general  psychology  to  the  problems 
of  the  musician.  The  following  are  among  the  more  important 
topics  treated:  The  physiological  basis  of  mental  life,  the  develop- 
ment of  perceptual  systems,  types  of  imagination,  attention  and  dis- 
crimination, memory  and  its  cultivation,  habit  formation  and  the 
acquisition  of  skill,  feeling  and  emotion,  play,  social  responses  and 
the  development  of  personality.  Text-books:  Pillsbury,  The  Es- 
sentials of  Psychology ;  Freeman,  How  Children  Learn.  Five  periods 
a  week.     Credit,  two  semester-hours. 

The  completed  six  weeks'  lectures  cover  the  first  semester's  work 
of  the  regular  school  session,  with  the  same  credit. 

Students  in  the  American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods  may  elect 
the  first  three  weeks'  lectures  without  extra  fee,  but  the  fee  for  the 
second  three  weeks  is  $10.00. 

For  further  information,  address  the  Secretary,  Music  Hall, 
Northwestern   University,  Evanston,  Illinois. 
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The  School  of  Speech 

Foiiiult'd    l)\    Robert    L.   CuniiKJck. 
June  27 — August  6 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Ralph   Dennis,   M.A. 
Director  of  the  School  of  Speech 

Sarah  B.  Harris,  B.A. 
Assistant  Dean  of  Women 

Registrar 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  summer  work  of  the  School  of  Speecli  is  organized  to  be 
of  service  to  teachers  of  English  and  Public  Speaking,  to  readers  and 
entertainers,  and  to  lecturers. 

COURSES   OFFERED   IN   PUBLIC   SPEAKING 

1.  Fundamentals  of  Public  Speaking.  Study  of  tone  produc- 
tion, distinctness,  vocal  purity,  vocal  power,  etc.  Diction.  Action. 
Posture.  Movement.  Gesture.  Preparation  and  presentation  of 
short  speeches.  Oral  interpretation  of  short  excerpts  from  master- 
pieces of  prose  and  poetry.     Five  hours  a  week.     Mr.   Dennis. 

2.  Interpretation.  A  study  of  the  technique  of  oral  expression, 
of  the  use  of  imagination  and  emotion  in  oral  interpretation  of  the 
printed  page.  Reading  of  vital  literature  by  class  and  instructor. 
Emphasis  on  the  finding  and  projecting  of  the  thought  and  emotion 
content  of  the  lines.  For  those  who  would  prepare  themselves  and 
others  to  read  aloud  effectively  from  the  printed  page.  Five  hours  a 
week.     Mr.  Dennis. 

3.  Interpretation.  Advanced  class.  Development  of  skill  in 
oral  interpretation  of  the  more  imaginative  types  of  literature ;  the 
lyric,  the  drama,  the  monologue,  etc.  Much  platform  reading  of 
selected  material  by  class  and  instructor.  To  enter  this  class,  stu- 
dents must  show  personal  platform  skill  and  must  show  work  taken 
equivalent  to  Course   i   or  2.     Five  hours  per  week.     Mr.  Dennis. 

4.  Debate.  Study  of  fundamental  theories  of  sound  argumenta- 
tion. Analysis  of  public  questions;  nature  and  tests  of  evidence; 
brief  making;  refutation.  Aim  of  course  is  to  aid  the  student,  first, 
to  develop  a  debate  of  his  own  and  to  present  the  same  from  a  plat- 
form;  second,   to  aid   those   who   must   teach   the   subject   to   devise 
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methods   of   handling   students    in    courses   of    argumentation.      Five 
hours  per  week.     Mr.  Lardner. 

5.  Exteftiporancoiis  Speaking.  This  course  is  designed  to  assist 
and  to  aid  students  in  the  organization  of  speech  material,  and  to  aid 
them  to  develop  effective  platform  expression  of  their  speeches.  The 
debater,  the  lecturer,  the  preacher  will  find  this  type  of  stud}'  a  stim- 
ulant to  careful  thinking  and  adequate  expression.  Five  hours  per 
week.     Air.  Lardner. 

6.  Dramatic  Production.  Designed  for  teachers,  pla}'  coaches, 
and  those  wishing  greater  skill  and  knowledge  in  amateur  dramatics. 
Problems  of  lighting,  costuming,  make-up,  of  the  cast,  of  available 
worthy  material  for  presentation.  Lists  of  desirable  plays  presented. 
Sources  of  information.  Several  plays  presented  by  the  class.  Two 
plays  presented  for  the  public.  A  practical  course  designed  to  give 
greater  skill  and  knowledge,  to  answer  questions  and  to  soh  e  prob- 
lems.    Five  hours  a  week.     Aliss  Perego. 

7.  Story  Telling.  Study  of  the  field  that  this  pleasing  and  diffi- 
cult art  does  and  should  occupy.  Presentation;  (a)  purpose  and 
methods  of  story  telling;  (b)  the  literature  of  childhood  through 
tvpes — iVIother  Goose,  fables,  fairy  tales,  myths,  epic,  etc.  Indi- 
vidual practice  and  criticism  in  class.  Alany  opportunities  are  offered 
students  to  tell  stories  before  various  groups  in  public  libraries,  social 
centers,  Sunday  schools,  grade  schools,  etc.  Lists  of  the  best  stories 
for  particular  purposes  are  carefully  considered.  Five  hours  per 
week.     ]\Iiss  Perego. 

8.  Private  Instruction.  All  students  hoping  to  develop  excel- 
lence in  speech  find  their  best  opportunity  for  individual  growth  in 
this  course.  Close,  contact  with  the  teacher  gives  opportunity  for 
examination  and  correction  of  individual  faults.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  reach  the  personal  problems  of  the  speaker,  whether  he  be 
lecturer,  preacher,  reader,  debater.  All  faculty  members  are  avail- 
able for  private  instruction.  Time  of  meeting  and  number  of  lessons 
per  week  arranged  by  personal  conference. 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

Registration  Fee — A  registration  fee  or  ^3.00  is  paid  by  each 
student.     This  fee  is  not  subject  to  refund. 

Tuition — Any  one  course,  $20.00;  any  two  courses,  $35.00;  any 
three  courses,  $45.00;  any  four  courses,  $60.00.  Private  instruction, 
two  half-hour  periods  per  week,  $35.00. 
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DORMITORIES  FOR  WOMEN 


Doiiiiiton  accoiiiniod.irioiis  tor  woincn  arc  provided  in  private 
dwellings  that  are  approxcd  places  of  residence  tor  women.  The 
houses  listed  below  will  he  open.  For  further  information,  address 
the  householders: 

Mrs.  Belle  Brummitt,   1931   Sherman  Avenue;  room  and  board. 
]\Irs.     Margaret     Crowe,     1919     Orrington   Avenue;   room   and 
board. 

]\Irs.  H.  W.  Lange,  1935  Sherman  Avenue;  room  and  board. 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Gibson,  2146  Sherman  Avenue;  rooms  onl}'. 
Mrs.  Martha  Kirkland,  2237  Sherman  Avenue;  rooms  only. 
Mrs.  Lamson,  733  Foster  Street,  rooms  only. 

For  further'  infortiiatiou ,  address  the  Director,  School  of  Speech^ 
Northwestern   University,  Evanston,  Illinois. 


Shore  Scene 
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The  Graduate  School 

June  27 — August  20 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

James  Alton  James,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

James  Taft  Hatfield,  Ph.D. 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Graduate  Studies 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

During  the  Summer  Session  students  may  pursue  studies  leading 
to  the  degrees  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science,  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  A  candidate  for  any  one  of  these  degrees  must  have 
been  granted  his  Bachelor's  degree  from  an  institution  of  accepted 
grade.  A  candidate  for  a  Master's  degree  must  present  credit 
amounting  to  twenty-six  semester-hours  in  approved  courses  chosen 
from  not  more  than  three  departments  of  study.  At  least  one-half 
of  this  credit  shall  be  for  work  in  one  department,  and  the  credits 
thus  obtained  shall  be  from  courses  as  advanced  as  those  of  the  C- 
group.  Purely  elementary  courses  in  any  department  may  not  be 
presented.  No  credit  in  the  major  department  ranking  below  B 
grade  may  be  counted  toward  this  degree.  The  candidate  must  pre- 
sent a  thesis  on  an  approved  topic  pertaining  to  his  primary  subject. 

The  final  examination  of  the  candidate  for  a  Master's  degree 
will  be  held  at  an  appointed  date  which  is  to  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  department  in  which  the  student  does  his  major  work,  and  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  The  examination  is  conducted  by  a 
committee  composed  of  a  member  of  that  department  and  not  less 
than  four  other  members  of  the  faculty,  at  least  two  of  whom  are 
from  departments  other  than  that  represented  by  the  student's  pri- 
mary work.  Directions  for  preparing  a  thesis  and  other  items  per- 
taining to  the  granting  of  a  degree  are  the  same  as  those  which  obtain 
during  the  regular  University  year. 

For  further  information,  address  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
Schoolj  Harris  Hallj  Northwestern  University j  Evanstonj  Illinois. 
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Northwestern  University 

Evanston  —  Chicago 

q  THE  CCH^LEGE  OF  UBERAL  ARTS,  ideaUy  located  in 
ETantton,  offers  well  organized  course*  for  general  educa- 
tion, with  special  preparation  for  the  professions  and  for 
other  pursuits  requiring  brpad  training,  and  special  courses 
in  Religious  Education  and  in  Physical  Education. 

q  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL,  in  ETanston,  extends  non- 
professional training  and  research  beyond  the  CoUege  corric- 
«lum,  with  courses  leading  to  advanced  degrees. 

q  THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  in  Chicago,  is  one  of  the  best 
equipped  in  the  United  States  and  its  reputation  for  efBciency 
is  well-established.  Numerous  hospitals  in  close  proximity 
are  open  to  students.    Clinical  material  is  abundant. 

q  THE  LAW  SCHOOL,  the  oldest  in  Chicago,  offers  rjiex- 
celled  library  and  research  facilities.  Its  courses  leading  to 
degrees  prepare  for  practice  in  siny  state. 

q  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING,  on  the  campus  in 
Evanston,  offers  a  five-year  course  of  technical  training  in  a 
University  environment,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  and  Civil  Engineer  or  Electrical  Engineer. 

q  THE  DENTAL  SCHOOL,  in  Chicago,  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  schools  for  dental  training  and  investigation. 
Its  clinical  facilities  are  unsurpassed. 

q  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  in  three  weU-equipped  build- 
ings  offers  exceptional  advantages  for  the  thorough  study  of 
music,  professional  or  otherwise.     It  is  located  in  Evanston. 

q  THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE,  in  Chicago  and  Evanston, 
offers  professional  and  scientific  education  for  business  with 
emphasis  on  the  training  of  business  executives.  Day  and 
evening  work,  laboratory  courses,  and  business  research. 

q  THE  SCHOOL  OF  SPEECH,  in  Evanston,  is  unique  in 
having  university  relations.  It  offers  a  well  arranged  course 
in  interpretative   literature. 

q  THE  JOSEPH  MEDILL  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNAUSM, 
in  Chicago  and  Evanston,  offers  comprehensive  courses  in 
editing,  news  writing,  reporting,  newspaper  administration, 
et  cetera. 

For  information  regarding  any  School  of  the  University,  address 
the  President's  Office,  Northwestern  University  Building, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


